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THE SCHOOLMASTER OF ALTON. 



CHAPTER I. 



martin's strivings. 



In one of the streets turning out of Oxford 
Street there was a shop which looked like 
a bookseller's ; but few books were sold there 
at the time of which I write, and the dark 
parlour behind it was in the occupation of a 
man who was a renowned better on the 
" Derby" — ^renowned among the initiated that 
is ; — outwardly, and to all seeming, he was a 
bookseller, and he was a sharp fellow at his 
YOL. III. B 
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business, only he never did much at it. The 
shop was really a betting shop, and in the 
murky parlour men betted and drank, and 
held unholy revels, and the holder of the 
shop grew rich. Our story has nothing to do 
with this man, his shop, or his disreputable 
customers ; he is only mentioned as the owner 
of the house where Martin lodged, for Mr. 
Cassidy did not live in the house, he let it oflF, 
unfurnished, to different tenants, and Martin 
was one of these tenants. On the floor over 
the shop lived a little civil old lady, who had 
a stall at the Pantheon, close by. On the 
floor above her there was a hungry-looking, 
over- worked clerk, his wife, and family. On 
the story above that, Martin Cruize had 
taken up his abode. Ella's five pounds had 
purchased him a bedstead, a mattress, a pair 
of cheap blankets, a deal table, a chair, and a 
coffee-pot; this was his household stock. 
Then he laid in pens, ink, and paper — ^that is, 
cheap foolscap — and commenced trade as an 
author ; but of course he knew, when with 
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barely another sovereign in the world, and 
that the gift or loan of the Christian curate, of 
course he knew that he must do something 
else in that bitter winter time, in order to keep 
coals in his grate, and bread and coflfee in hi» 
cupboard ; and, acting upon this suggestion of 
Mr, Clyne, he advertised in the Times for an 
engagement as daily tutor, and inserted the 
following in that powerful voice of the nation : 

LATIN AN0 GREEK.—A Young Man, who has passed with: 
honour at the Training College, in , wishes to find 

emplojanent as a Daily Tutor. Terms moderate. Reference giveit 
to a Clergyman.— Address," L.D., 16, Eardly-street, Oxford Street." 

He received two answers ; — one did nqt reply 
to his letter of explanation, the other begged 
for a personal interview, and stated that Mr. 
Growgreen would call upon " L. D/' at two 
o'clock the following day, Mr. Growgreen 
was a fastidious and severe-voiced school- 
master at Blackheath. He called upoa 
" L. D.," and instantly formed a bad opinion 
of a man in a room all but destitute of furni- 
ture, and with only one chair to offer him to 
sit upon, and yet Mr. Growgreen was not by 

B 2 
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any means of such extensive dimensions that 
he could not conveniently sit upon one chair ; 
oa the contrary, he was a small, spare, 
whitish-faced man, with blue spectacles and 
red whiskers, who could have almost sat upon 
anything. 

" How is it you are out of a situation ?" 
demanded Mr. Growgreen, imperiously, and 
in the same tone in which he would have 
catechised a small schoolboy whom he sus- 
pected of having robbed his orchard. Mr. 
Growgreen liked the exercise of power ; he 
was a very bad edition of Mr. Yardly, with 
more meanness and far more cruelty. 

Martin thought of the piles of foolscap in his 
cupboard, and of how he was about to astonish 
mankind with his poem or novel (he had not 
decided yet which it was to be), so he put up 
with the insolence of ^' Red and Blue," as he 
instantly dubbed Mr. Growgreen in his own 
mind, in reference to his spectacles and whis- 
kers, and answered, humbly, 

" I had a misunderstanding with the Vicar ; 
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but the Curate will give me every recon- 
mendation." 

" What position did yau hold ?" 

" Schoolmaster, of Alton, that is, the vil- 
lage schoolmaster." 

" In reference to what was your misunder- 
standing with the Vicar ?" 

"He interfered too much in my private 
affairs/' 

" You must expect a great deal of that, if 
you hold a position under a superior," said 
Mr. Growgreen, with such a bitter laugh 
that Martin itched to kick him down stairs. 
" You appear to me very poor, scarcely what 
I should call respectable. Before I engage 
you I must know a great deal more about 
you. What did you say the address of this 
Curate was ?" 

Martin wrote it down on a slip of paper. 

" What are your terms ? I should want 
you every morning for four hours." 

'* Thirty pounds a year." 

Mr. Growgreen sneered : 
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" I wonder you don't say a hundred at 
once ?" 

Martin restrained himself with a great 
efifbrt. He remembered that he had only 
fifteen shillings in his purse, and one boxful 
of coal in his cupboard. 

" How much would you give?" 
" Twenty pounds, not a half-penny more." 
" It is a very long walk to Blackheath." 
" Did you never hear of the Greenwich 
steamers?" 

" Oh, yes, but that would take several 
pence weekly from me." 

" Walk, then, but I must communicate with 
this gentleman;" here he took up his hat 
and the slip of paper and walked out, with- 
out saying " good morning," as became the 
master of a flourishing school, who had got 
into what he thought good society. ** I have 
extinguished that fellow, made him feel 
small, and established my own overwhelming 
superiority." These were not the words which 
suggested themselves to Mr. Growgreen, but 
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his soul swelled within him with the spirit of 
their meaning. 

^' What a heast/' said poor Martin, to him- 
self, not in a rage, but in deep, simple, sad 
disgust. 

It came to pass that Martin went over every 
morning to teach in the seminary of Mr. 
Growgreen, and received moneys at the rate 
of twenty pounds a year paid monthly. The 
tyranny and cruelty of Growgreen have been 
sufficiently pourtrayed in the slight sketch of 
a conversation we have given ; suffice it to 
say that Martin smarted under it patiently, 
that he might not lose the wretched pittance 
which hardly held his fainting soul within his 
suflfering body. In vain he advertised for 
another engagement, he could not obtain one. 
He became desperate though with resolve 
that Ella should not know of his degrading 
and wretched poverty, and so he purposely 
dropped all communication with the good 
Curate ; he believed that the girl would re- 
main at Alton. Wild feverish longings to 
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behold her again came upon him sometimes, 
but he could not afford the fare to Alton, and 
of course his engagement would cease with 
the amiable Mr. Growgreen, should he at- 
tempt to walk the two hundred miles, there 
and back. He lived upon dry bread and 
coffee, and he sold a great deal of his linen 
to pay his rent and his coal bill. He was 
nearly always hungry, often cold, sometimes 
utterly despairing, and under these circum- 
stances this man sat down at night by a small 
fire, and lighted by one candle, to write a 
novel 1 ! It was in two volumes, — ^he painted 
up his foes, Mr. Yardly and Mr. Growgreen, 
in high colours ; he drew on Mrs. King for 
the ludicrous, and having led his hero, who 
was an idealized sketch of himself, through 
several wild and highly improbable adven- 
tures, always suppressing that one soul-stirring 
event in his own life which read too much 
like fiction on paper, he brought his tale to 
an end in two volumes. Perhaps it is need- 
less to inform the acute reader that all through 
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the tale, the beautiful and distracting sprite 
Ella flitted like the unreal gleams of the moon 
across a track of sea, or danced like a meteor 
light on every other five pages ; and, at last, 
before blustering March had done blowing 
about the roofs of the houses, and chilling the 
marrow in the bones of the homeless, the 
novel was completed. It left him worn, white, 
wild, — but hurra ! it was over, and now to 
find a publisher. 



Six weeks have past, and the MS. has come 
back to him with the polite thanks of the 
publishers ; and Martin has begun to lose all 
,confidence in his own powers, and to regard 
his pages of foolscap as well deserving of their 
title. He had wild thoughts of putting them 
into the fire, but at length he made them 
again into another parcel, and tried his luck 
with another publisher, and in a short time 
he received a frank letter fi-om this gentleman, 
stating that he liked the novel very much, 

B 5 
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and would publish it for him if he liked, and 
would take all the risk upon himself. This 
was something. Martin, to be sure, had had 
golden dreams of rich and enthusiastic pub- 
lishers, who would pour gold into his lap in 
place of his MS., and these dreams were at 
an end, for in subsequent letters his publisher 
took pains to explain clearly and gently to 
Martin how impossible such a proceeding 
would be. He hoped to raise his feeble, un- 
tried voice, amid a loud chorus of others, 
whose fame was already noised abroad to the 
world's end, and it was highly probable that 
his trembling piping would be utterly drowned 
and extinguished ; therefore he must wait un- 
til he had obtained a hearing, before he could 
expect to see the cheque or Bank order. All 
this was explained in a manner not the least 
wounding, by the gentle publisher aforesaid, 
and the bargain was struck, and the tale sent 
to the press. 

All this time Martin was suflfering like a 
bond slave under the daily tyranny of Mr. 
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Growgreen, and the meagre fare of coflFee and 
dry-bread were beginning to tell upon him 
awfully ; but the sweet hope that his novel 
might bring him fame kept him up like strong 
wine, and he went about his daily task with a 
lighter heart. 

One day, in crossing Oxford Street, on his 
return from Blackheath, he saw Ella, seated 
in a grand carriage, waiting at the door of the 
Pantheon. She did not see him, because she 
did not raise her eyes to look at the crowds of 
passers by, her looks were fastened on a 
number of the GomhilL She was taking 
great interest in the plates, and never per- 
ceived Martin. He stood and looked at her 
gorgeous and elegant dress of silver and green 
brocade, her exquisite black velvet jacket, and 
hat of the same, fastened up with an emerald 
button, the crimson xiloth cushions of the 
brougham, the silver harness, the prancing 
horses, the Thorpe crest on the carriage, the 
attitude of ease and abandonment, and he in- 
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haled the delicate perfume that seemed to 
hover over her atmosphere. 

And was this the wife? was it just? was it 
fair ? that she should lie thus cradled in the 
lap of smiling ease, while the husband, with 
hunger gnawing at his vitals, clad in thread- 
bare garments, stood suffering upon the 
muddy stones of the street, his soul nieanwhile 
torn asunder by a devouring love. It is 
scarcely to be wondered at, if, from this time 
forth, the fierce passion of the schoolmaster 
took another form. At Alton he had never 
been hungry, or ragged, or cold, and thus his 
imagination had had more scope ; it had made 
lighter of the difference that separated him 
from Ella. When he had sworn to himself 
that he would possess her or die, it had 
seemed possible to him to carve out a career 
which would one day make him her equal. 
But now, just in the height of the misery 
which fate had brought upon him, just when 
he was crushed beneath the heel of a Mr. 
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Growgreen, and learning how best to starve 
upon two meals of coarse bread a day, there 
rises before his sight the vision of a lovely, 
careless, luxurious wife, who would call a 
policeman to him, perhaps, if he claimed her, 
and therewith there rose within him a sort of 
wish for vengeance on her. It would give him 
wild delight to break that dream of proud and 
happy ease ; beautiful ! yes, with the beauty 
of the serpent. She had wiled him, she had 
wiled him at the first, and, for her amusement, 
she had brought all this misery upon l^im. 
She had been sorry afterwards, when she had 
discovered how deep his feelings were, but 
she had forgotten him now utterly and com- 
pletely — he never crossed her thoughts, and 
he — well, he was her husband. He was not 
going to claim her for the sake of any money 
she might have, and be pensioned oflf by Mr. 
Thorpe on condition of holding his tongue ; 
ha! ha! did she think that? Would she 
ever have an idea of that ? Could the wealth 
of the Indies repay him for his husband's 
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rights ? Would he renotince her even to save 
his life ? He wanted her, he wanted nothing 
but her, and he would have her. She should 
come to his garret, and share with him his 
dry crust and his straw pallet, and she should 
live with him until death and hunger had 
torn his soul from his body, then she might 
go back to her crimson cushions and her pranc- 
ing horses ; but first he would be revenged on 
her for her heartlessness ; he would hear her 
weep and pray for mercy to him, and he 
would gnash his teeth at her, and swear that 
he would have her for his wife, if it cost both 
their lives. 

Mrs, Thorpe and another lady came out of 
the Pantheon, and Martin was afraid that Ella 
might perceive him, and he slunk under the 
shadow of a doorway. He took note that 
though the horses were from the well-known 
Alton stud, the liveried servants were strangers 
to him. Then the ladies took their places, 
oflf rolled the carriage. Martin dashed after 
it like a madman at the top of his speed, so 
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that folks paused to wonder and stare at him, 
thinking that he must be pursued by the 
police ; but he managed, out of breath, and 
almost fainting, to come up with the carriage, 
which was standing before Mr. Thorpe's hired 
mansion in St. James's Street. He heard 
enough to convince him that it was at present 
the residence of Ella ; and then he got out 
into the park, and, seated on one of the 
benches, endeavoured to regain strength and 
calmness. 



They had left Alton, they had sold the 
place, they had come into a great fortune ; 
the house in St. James's Street was only 
taken while they were discussing the purchase 
of a splendid villa on the banks of the 
, Thames. Miss Ella was left a great fortune 
to come to her if she married to please her 
mother. Martin learned all these particulars 
from Grimes, Ella's maid. That very night 
he watched the house, saw the girl come out 
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of it, pursued her, brushed against her as if 
by accident, and then, pretending to recognise 
her while he apologised, he poured forth all 
the questions which drew these answers from 
the maid. 

Miss Fanny Grimes was a sentimental young 
person ; she divined somehow that the poor 
young man was in love with her mistress — 
she had betrayed him with regard to the sup- 
posed letter — ^the returned five sovereigns, 
but only to her lover, the miller, Mrs. King's 
son; from that lover she was now separated, 
and already she was on aflFectionate terms 
with the baker. It would not matter to 
Martin very much in London, if the baker 
should learn all about him that Fanny might 
have to tell. He told the girl that he was at 
present a private tutor, and he endeavoured 
to make her believe that his solicitude about 
the Thorpes and their doings only arose from 
that natural and kindly curiosity, which one 
may be expected to feel about the concerns 
of those who have been our neighbours, but 
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Fanny was too deep for the schoolmaster / she 
felt a romantic pity for him, and she asked 
him casually if he would not like to see Ella 
dressed to go to a ball the next night at Sir 
William Bigott's, next door but one, " Such 
a splendid dress, really most beautiful, Mr. 
Cruize, pink brocade with white Brussells 
lace — the dress was made in Paris, and Mrs. 
Thorpe bought her a necklace and bracelets 
of rubies set in gold, the most beautifuUest 
things I ever did see — she gave hundreds for 
them/' It was a wet night, and Martin 
looked down at his patched boots, where the 
water was welling in, with a smile, whose 
bitterness the dusk hid for him. 

" Is she going to-morrow to this ball ?'* 

*' Yes, she is ; there'll be lots of peoples' 
servants in there looking. I could get them 
as would let you in to see the sight." 

" Thank you," said Martin, in a hard dry 
tone. 

"Ifyou'dliketoseeitr 
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" I should like to see it very much." 
He was standing with Fanny now at the 
door of that baker's shop, where dwelt the 
present beloved of the heart of the hand- 
maiden. 

"Fanny, I should not wish any of the 
family to know that you have seen me, or any 
thing about it?" 

" Law I should'nt you T 
" It would pain me more than anything." 
" Then I'm sure I won't say nothing of it." 
" Thank you — and, Fanny, I should like 
to put on livery, and get myself hired for the 
night as a waiter, then I could see a great 
deal more. Could you manage that for me ?" 
The idea sprung from that savage bitter- 
ness of spirit which was gaining such unholy 
power within him. It was part of the ven- 
geance which he planned towards his heart- 
less proud wife, that her husband should stand 
as a waiter at the revel where she danced. 
Fanny managed it for him as we have seen, 
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and was secret over it besides, except in the 
case of the baker, who not knowing Martin-, 
forgot all about it the next hour. The place 
was empty of listeners when he uttered those 
wild words after Ella and EoUins left the 
refreshment-room, so that no sjuspicion of the 
depth of his feelings nor the real state of the 
case struck upon Fanny's mental vision ; and 
Ella, brilliant with jewels^ laughing and flirt- 
ing with Major Super, had no idea while 
amusing herself and listening to the fashiona- 
ble platitudes of that refined officer, of the 
gaunt, savage, starving husband behind the 
scenes, that dark fate of her life which her 
own mad act had entailed as its attendant 
shadow. " Never more to plead and tremble " 
was the schoolmaster's muttered oath that 
night, when wearied and worn, but for once 
not hungry, for he had eaten of the great 
man's bread and meat, and drunken of his 
wine, he sought his bed. " Nevermore to sue 
but to command my rights a^ man and hus- 
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band, will I speak to Ella. Will she try and 
bribe me to leave her by promising a little 
income ? And does she think I will accept 
it ? ha, ha I '' and the terrific rage and scorn of 
his soul went forth in that mocking laugh. 
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CHAPTER II. 



martin's novel. 



Martin's novel was published on a certain 
day of June, and as the summer beauty 
gathered over the country side, and came to 
visit London itself in the shape of lovely 
bouquets of roses, and other blessed life re- 
freshing flowers, so he began to hope and 
expect that perchance this outward sunshine 
might be the precurser of something brighter 
and better in his own fate. With what feel- 
ings of mingled admiration and envy he re* 
peated over to himself those great names, 
whose mention has thrilled through most 
nations of the earth, those great masters who 
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have written down their deep experience of 
life, their subtle analization of the characters 
of men, and the dreams of their own fervid 
and glorious imaginations in the form of 
narratives, which we call novels, but which 
geem something higher than the common 
acceptation of the word implies. Martin 
was, in spirit, an humble worshipper at the 
feet of one or two of these mighty master 
minds. Like all beginners who have 
dreamed the same dream, he had cherished 
once daring hopes that he too might — never 
mind, it is not only the young foolish novelist 
who fancies that he may some day rise to the 
summit of his ambitious hopes — the young 
surgeon may have one wild dream that he 
shall become an Astley Cooper, a Brodie, or an 
Abemethy. The ambitious curate may wish 
to rise into a bishop, the briefless barrister 
may fancy that he shall arrive at the Wool- 
sack ; and so, reader, admitting that an author 
ifi weak to indulge in these fancies, he is still 
no weaker than his neighbours. 
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Martin's novel liad no success ; it is what 
you expected, doubtless, but you can hardly 
appreciate what he suflFered from the crushing 
of so many rose-coloured hopes. He had no 
heart to try again, the Erudite Begarder said, 
some cruel things, which he was weak enough 
to permit to wound him. It laughed at his. 
tale as a child's tale. It brought up its dearly 
loved old j,oke about spoiling of good paper 
with such abominable trashy type, which, 
seeing it was not asked to pay for the paper,, 
was obviously of no concern to it at all. I 
suppose Martin's novel was rather a weak 
aflFair, he had not perhaps the gift of novel 
writing, his perception of character was slow 
and not always clear, and his flights of fancy 
were too fiery, passionate, and unreal for these 
days ; so his novel was an utter faihire, and 
the " Erudite Regarder" had the satisfaction, 
had it but known it, of utterly quenching on© 
young, unfledged, ambitious writer. Well; — 
ah I — but it was not well that the door of hope 
closed to him. Martin became more savage* 
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and revengeful than before. He was all this 
time starving upon the pay of Mr. Growgreen, 
and was looking really ill. 

I must mention here that his mother had 
obtained a subordinate situation in France. 
He had not seen her since the affair with Mr. 
John Farar. The Thorpes went to Italy in 
July. At a cautious distance Martin had 
often feasted his eyes with the sight of 
Ella, during those two months of June and 
July. She had never once seen him, and 
Fanny had not betrayed him. He was wait- 
ing all this time to discover if his novel was 
to succeed or not. When he heard from 
Fanny of the projected visit to Italy his heart 
sank within him, but afterwards reflecting, 
poor fellow, that before their return in the late 
autumn his fame might be established, he re- 
solved to let his wife go quietly, and mean- 
while to work and wait in her absence with 
something like patience. 

They went I — he saw them start from Lon- 
don Bridge, he meanwhile with a large leafed 
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hat over his face, skulking with the crowd on 
the platform. 

Then he returned to his garret in Eardly 
Street. Afterwards, when the agonising fact 
that his novel was not to succeed came upon 
him, he broke down completely. All hope 
was dead in him, and he lived but for one ob- . 
ject, the return of his wife to London that he 
might claim her I 
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CHAPTER III. 



A FELLOW FEELING MAKES US WONDROUS KIND. 

You have called Martin a fool and a coward, 
you of my male readers. What right had he 
to expect that his one novel was to make it- 
self heard ? If he thought he had any 
talent, why did he not try again ? And then 
he was a coward to wish to drag that beauti- 
ful unconscious Ella down to his own poverty 
and misery ; he was a coward to cherish re- 
vengefiil feelings towards her for not loving 
him, he was a coward to desire to make her 
suflFer for her own wild act of mad folly, and 
doubly fool and presumptuous had he been, 
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ever to have permitted himself to cherish 
those feelings towards her which had since 
changed his whole nature, and rendered himi 
the savage he had become at hearty and so he 
was a fool and a coward. You have no sym- 
pathy with him — none at all. 

Reader, Martin was at this time ill in body, 
distracted in, mind, starving upon coarse food, 
clothed almost in rags, and yet working hard 
daily at Mr. Growgreen's ; his poverty, 
his friendlessness prevented him from gaining 
other employment. He had written again to 
the curate lately, asking him to recommend 
him to a gentleman who wanted a tutor for 
his sons, and that geatleman choosing rather 
to apply to Mr. Yardly, the vicar, heard there 
such a terrible account of Martin, that he de- 
clined having anything to do with him. 
Under these circumstances then, I can find 
much excuse for Martin's dull despair. The 
want of food wUl break down a strong man's 
wlQ, and as for his feelings towards Ella, with 

c 2 
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those we liave nothing to do. Who can dare 
to measure the might and depth of a man's 
passion for a woman ? Such things have been 
in the olden days, before the world had grown 
so wise. Men have loved so. Some have 
died for love. 

Even now among the lower orders, where 
the passions have not yet been quite crushed 
beneath the heel of conventionality and expe- 
diency, where love is not a thing laughed at 
as a folly, even now among the lower order 
of human creatures tremendous love finds 
place. We read occasionally in the papers of 
men drowning themselves for love. 

I once saw a, soldier buried, who had 
drowned himself because his sweetheart for- 
sook him. The girl stood in the crowd with 
the comer of her shawl in her eye, I suppose 
she must have been weeping a little. " That's 
her as is standing there in the green shawl," 
said the sentry, who told me the story. * I 
won't never speak to you no more,' she says 
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to him. ' Then, Sally/ ,says he^ * Til never 
speak to no one no more/ and he went off 
and drowned hisself." 

This was then love, wild, weak, wicked, 
but still love, in its immense reality — ^love 
which preferred death to life without its ob- 
ject. And Martin's love was something of 
this sort, only it was not so humble. He had 
sworn to hold his wife to his heart, and he 
would do it, and his soul rebelled at her dis- 
dain ; he wished for vengeance on the bright, 
heartless creature. Outwardly he was calm- 
ness and patience itself. 

August and September rolled by, then the 
golden crown of October was set upon the 
trees and hedgerows, and the days drew in, 
and the wind moaned, and the mornings were 
chilly. London was deserted by its gay in- 
mates. One day, on his return from his daily 
labours at Mr. Growgreen's, as he was climb- 
ing up the steep black staircase of the house 
in Eardly Street, he heard a loud furious 
voice. It came from the room on the third 
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floor, inhabited bj that half-starved, 
worked clerk| of whom I spoke a few p^ 
back. The tone was wild as that of a maq 
Martin's first thought was that the man ! 
ill-treating his wife, and impelled by a su<^ 
movement he went and thumped at , 
doon It livas opened at once, and Maj 
found himself in a room scarcely better 
nished than his own ; the hearth was not swi 
a child or two unwashed and ragged ^ 
sprawling about the floor| and in a com| 
less looking bed lay a white, thin-faced yd 
woman, and a newly bom infant* The c| 
a small attenuated man of three or four 
thirty, with unshorn beard of dark colour, j 
frowsy ragged black hair, stopped sudd< 
in his raving when Martin entered, and ft 
about upon him fiercely, ^M 

" What do you want in my room^ 
roared out. 



M 



Martin looked into the sunken eyes 
read want. The same hideous word 
written in the hollows of the cheekSj and 
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the firm-set lips. Hunger can raise a demon 
in the gentlest breast. The clerk was not 
naturally of a violent nature, but for the last 
fortnight he had been out of employ. In 
anxiety of mind about his wife's illness and 
his own poverty, he had neglected to copy 
out some important deed, which not being 
forthcoming at the proper time, he had been 
at once remorselessly dismissed by his strictly 
business-like and punctual employers. And 
now characterless and breadless, and having 
sold every available thing his room contained, 
there seemed nothing but death or the work- 
house staring him in the face. Thus clasping 
his hands, and roaring out the tale of his 
miseries in wild accents, he had attracted the 
attention of Martin Cruize, who was scarcely 
better off himself. A fellow feeling makes us 
wondrous kind. Towards this suffering man 
Martin felt hipiself drawn with chords of 
sympathy. When he told him that there was 
nothing for his wife and infants but the work- 
house, Martin covered his face with his hands, 
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and tlie sense and the weight of hi« 
troubles pressing upon him more yIy^ 
when contemplatitig this scene of wretcl 
ness. his chest was for an instant convii 
with a great sob, and when he again shq 
his face, his eyes were wet The little c] 
was beside himself as though he had l 
drinking strong liquor^ instead of having 1! 
for three days on weak gruel ; he was 6 
roused into soDiething like eloquenceH 
great sense of his sufferings filled his w| 
soul and mind, and every great emotion^ 
its own sublimity. ^H 

*' Look here, young man, I manned 
wife because I loved her, and was willini 
work for her. I had one good situation, 
the man died, and I lost it. Then I got 
last one, a hard place, where I had to toi 
all hours for eighteen shillings a-weekl 
was there three years, so help me Q 
doing my duty night and day, and the i 
nearly always ill, and children coming 1 
and rent and coal to pay, and clothes to 1 
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and meat and bread so dear. It was just 
possible to get along, and have three meals a- 
day — ^not of the best — ^not of the best — 
but still three meals a-day, and we did 
not complain. And — I forget something 
I should not forget, something I have no 
right to forget. The reputation of the 
office must not be endangered ! such a 
clerk must be dismissed. Was it not right 
and proper ? Oh, so proper ; was it not quite 
what it ought to be that they should consci- 
entiously refuse such a man as me a recom- 
mendation ? It was quite right. Now look 
here, this was quite right, but we have no 
food ; it was quite right ; but we have sold 
our clothes, it was quite right ; but my wife 
wiU die unless she gets some wine, and I 
have none for her. It was, and is, then, quite 
right that my wife should die, that my chil- 
dren must go to the parish, that I must turn 
out into the streets to beg this winter-time 
through, and be sent to jail as a vagrant, and 

my wife there will tell you there is a God in 

c 5 
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heaven who cares about the men and wo- 
men in this world." ' 

" There is a God who cares," said the young 
woman, feebly. '* I would not give up my 
trust in Him for worlds, but it is hard to see 
the little children hungry," and she wept. 

^*Now, as this is right," said the little 
clerk, with a ghastly setting of his teeth, " I 
am going to do what is quite wrong ; right kills 
us — wrong may save us. I am going to steal." 

The wife shrieked from her place on the 
bed, and wrung her feeble hands. 

'' I am going to steal, that my wife may 
have wine, that my children may have food, 
that I may put fire in my grate, and blankets 
on my bed." 

And again the wife shrieked, feebly, and 
wrung her hands and wept. 

" God knows," said Martin, " if, indeed he 
knows anything about us at all, that I wish I 
could help you. I have only five shillings in 
the world, there are two, and I will make 
your wife a strong cup of coffee, and bring it 
to her." 
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His heart was softened by these people's 
misery; he felt more human than he had 
done for months. 

The impulsive clerk wrung his hand hard 
and cried " God bless you," in a choking 
voice. That blessing frotn parched lips fell 
upon his soul like gratefol rain ; he lifted up 
one of the little children and kissed its soft, 
round cheek. 

This man, hungry and heart-broken, found, 
to his surprise, that even he might become a 
bene£etctor; that even he might raise human 
voices to a chorus in his praise. It did him 
some good; he lighted his fire, and made 
some coffee for the wife, sweetening it with 
coarse brown Sugar, and pouring in milk, and 
he carried it down to the second story before 
he tasted food himself. 

" I prayed to God," said the young woman, 
with a smile, as she took it from his hand, 
" that he would send us food to-day, for 
Christ's sake, and He heard me." 
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r CHAPTER IV, 



MB- THOMAS TEDMAK S PROMISES* 

If only good impressions and emotions won] 
last ! if only the tears of love and compassic 
drawn into the eyes by scenes like the one n 
have attempted to describe in the last ehapte 
might water the hardened and sterile natun 
BO as to make it yield abundantly a hundri 
fold of gentle impulses and high thoiighi 
Alas! such things have their good effec 
doubtless, but how evanescent is its duratio] 
Soon Martin was as hardened as befois 
perhaps more so, because here were otht 
starving claimants on his sympathy whom 1 
had no more power to help ; the wine boug] 
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and drank by the patient, the children once 
well fed, and behold the two shillings dwin- 
dled to two-pence — ^the father again beside 
himself, and Martin unable to aid him. By 
the side of his scanty fire he sat and glared 
savagely into the tiny flame. He asked him- 
self what he had done, that fate should be 
thus hard upon him? What had the clerk 
done? the world had raised itself against 
them both, they were willing to work, and it 
took work from the one, and ground down the 
other to a crust a day and hard labour ; it 
punished him as though he had been a galley 
slave, and in his state of unbelief he knew not 
where to turn for refuge and aid. 

He remembered how in the days of his com- 
parative prosperity at Woodly he had reviled 
the curate as a chartist ; now he was one at 
heart, not from the noble motives which had 
actuated Robert Clyne, but just because he 
felt the world's heel crushing him, and he 
wanted to rise up and crush the world in re- 
turn. 
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While he sat desparingly by his fire he gave 
a hollow cough at intervals, and as he did so 
a gleam shone in his eye ; this cotdd not last 
for ever, death must come soon to release him ; 
but he prayed not yet, until he had held Ella 
in his arms, and roared into her ear that she 
was his wife I He reproached himself vio-* 
lently for having suffered her to escape him ; 
as it was now, he might die, she might die — ■ 
a whole chaos of possibilities lay between 
him and the fulfilment of his oath. 

It was October — ^two months might pass 
before the return of the Thorpes to London — 
could his frame last out those two months ? 
He looked at his lean arm, he bared it in the 
fire light, he felt that his strength had wasted, 
and that he was already unequal to much 
exertion. Would his life linger in his veins 
until then ? 

While he sat thus cowering over the fire, 
somebody knocked at the door ; he called to 
the person to enter, and thereupon there came 
in the little hungry clerk. He walked up to 
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the fire-place, and seated himself upon the un- 
swept floor. 

" My wife is sleeping.'' 

"Oh!" 'mutters Martin, in an accent of 
careless .suUenness. 

" My best friend, while wife and children 
sleep, I am come up to tell you that I think I 
must steal soihething to find them food. I 
must have a confident. I couldn't do such an 
act without somebody knew it. It will be no 
crime, will it ? The only thing is conceal- 
ment !" 

" You could not do it," said Martin, " you 
would bungle and be found out." 

" But you, who are so clever, you might 
help me. We might lay a plan which would 
defy detection." 

The little thin-faced clerk with his hollow 
eyes and expression of nervous ferocity^ if I 
may be allowed such an incongruous mixture 
of adjectives, would not have formed a bad 
model for a painter* There was a grim smile 
on the mouth, a fi-ightened gleam in the eyes, 
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a nervous twitching of the muscles of the face, 
and the thread bare garments, the look of hun- 
ger, were in themselves a pathetic appeal to 
the kindly compassion of the beholder. 

But Martin did not look at him, he ex- 
pressed no horroF at the contemplated viola- 
tion of the law, he only opposed the danger 
of such an attempt to the clerk's declaration 
thjit stealing could be no crime in a man hard 
pressed as he was. 

'* If you went to prison your wife would 
die.'' 

" If you, with your clever brain, would help 
me, it would be all safe." 

" I have no cleverness that way." 

Martin did not speak sarcastically, but in 
earnest. 

" I would rob from the old lady on the first 
floor, if I knew where she kept her money," 
whispered the clerk. 

Thereupon it struck Martin that that same 
old lady whom he had sometimes met upon 
the stairs had a somewhat benevolent face. 
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" Perhaps," said he, *' if I went down and 
asked that old lady to help you, she might find 
some means." 

The little clerk pulled a short black pipe 
from his pocket, stuffed it with tobacco and 
lighted it, tlien he began to smoke slowly, 
and under the soothing influence of tobacco he 
became less nervous and eager. 
• " Perhaps she might know of some employ," 
said Martin, and soon after, acting upon this 
impulse, he went down stairs and rapped at 
the little old lady's door. 

She opened it, and soon recognised Martin 
as a fellow lodger. The little old lady was 
called Miss Tremble, she had a rather wrinkled 
face. She wore a bonnet mostly in the house, 
from the habit she had contracted of wearing 
it in the Pantheon in cold weather. It was a 
black silk bonnet with white border. The 
little Miss Tremble had taken off her shawl, 
and she wore a brown check Alpacca dress. 
Her room was not particularly neat. When 
a woman's employment takes her every day 
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from home, it will seldom be found that she 
is an onthusiastic house cleaner or manager. 

Miss Tremble had a bit of red and green 
Kidderminster carpet in the middle of her 
room, and a rug of faded Brussels, with a 
polled wool fringe, before the hearth. On 
this rug a great white sleepy cat was basking, 
a bright little fire burnt pleasantly but eco- 
nomically in the basket hearth, and on this, a 
small kettle was singing tunefully that tea 
would soon be ready. A little round tabl$ 
was drawn up close to the fire, on which was 
^ tr^y with white cups and saucers set for 
tWQ, and on the fender was a plate of hot 
buttered toast. A press in one comer, though 
wearing the semblance of a rather handsome 
piece of furniture, was, when drawn out, the 
^ouch on which Miss Tremble reposed at 
night. The chairs had old-fashioned backs, 
and red loose moreen cushions tied on them, 
which last were all faded and a few of them 
torn. Miss Tremble always wore a smile, 
and she smiled at Martin quite graciously. 
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He felt awkward at first, but he soon warmed 
up with the tale of the CJlerk's sorrows, and 
he asked Miss Tremble if she could tell him 
what was best to be done. Miss Tremble 
listened with a sympathetic face. 

" Dear me, poor things, what a condition 
to be in/' she said, turning to a very near- 
sighted gentlemen by the fire, of whom, more 
anon. 

" Well, really. Til step down and see the 
poor thing ; there's some cold meat in my 
cupboard she is quite welcome to, and some 
bread. Let's see ; she' shall have this half- 
loaf — dear me, it's distressing to think of the 
misery as some poor creatures has to endure— 
distressing to reflect upon. My word, now I 
think of it, I've a good packet of sago and a 
sup of sherry on my shelf here." 

Miss Tremble rummaged about in her cup- 
board, like a person who did not very well 
know where she kept her own things — then 
having found sago and the sup of sherry, and 
adding some brown sugar in a white basin, 
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the good little soul was hastening out, when 
her eye fell again upon Martin with a kindly 
glance. 

" Will you stop and take tea with me, sir ? 
I'm sure I shall be most happy of your com- 
pany." 

And Martin thanked her and stopped — ^the 
sight and smell of the toast acting as a temp- 
tation to his famished nature. 

In a short time Miss Tremble returned, 
looking very happy. The poor little children 
and father were eating the bread and cold 
mutton, and the wife had been awakened to 
partake of the wine and sago cooked at the 
poor fire by Miss Tremble herself. Martin 
sat down to tea with Miss Tremble, and she 
introduced him to her other guest, Mr. Tho- 
mas Tedman, the son of a gentleman in Corn- 
wall, as she observed, and Curate of Sedgly 
Church, in Suffolk. At first, Martin was too 
hungry to pay much attention to Mr. Ted- 
man's exterior, but when the hospitable Miss 
Tremble had cut a great loaf nearly away 
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between her two guests, Martin began to take 
a survey of Mr. Tedman's lineaments. Mr. 
Tedman looked about thirty. He had a very 
long nose, slightly pink at the tip, a somewhat 
muddy and not very wholesome complexion, 
a very long face, eyes of a reddish brown, so 
small, weak, and deeply set in the head, that 
they gave you the idea that Mr. Tedman 
could not see anything clearly, and indeed he 
could not ; it was unpleasant, but the expres- 
sion of Mr. Tedman's countenance was a little 
sly, a little weak ; he was a short man, rather 
stout, dressed with scrupulous neatness in 
black cloth, and he wore a very well-starched 
white stock. It was perhaps strange that a 
little old woman who kept a stall in the Pan- 
theon should be entertaining a clergyman to 
tea, seeing how very much above such folks 
our clergy generally hold themselves; and 
when Mr. Tedman began to speak, Martin 
was still more surprised. His accent was 
emphatically vulgar, not that he spoke un- 
grammatically, but there was something so 
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excessively second, nay third-rate, about the 
whole man, that Martin began to think that 
Mr. Tedman must belong to some dissenting 
chapel, and that he had mistaken Miss 
Tremble when she introduced him as a curate. 
In an indirect way he brought about this 
assertion ; again it was repeated by Mr. Ted- 
man : he was Curate at St. John's, Sfedgly, 
Suffolk, " but my eyes are so weak," said Mr. 
Tedman, that I have come to town to consult 
the London physicians; they order me a 
bottle of Port wine a-day, but bless you I 
can't drink it, — ^it's too much a great deal for 
me. I don't know when I have eaten such a 
tea as I've eaten now, — ^it's Miss Tremble's 
toast, I believe. I really assure you that 
when I'm at home at Edgly Hall, at my 
father's — ^he's a bluff country squire, you 
know, my father; he's always trying to find 
something to tempt me to eat. * Have you 
any lobster salad there,' he calls out, ' for Mr. 
Thomas?'" 

Here Mr. Tedman speaks in a loud, bluff 
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tone, supposed to be an imitation of the Edgly 
Hall Squire : 

** * Have you any lobster salad ? bring in 
some fried salmon for Mr. Thomas, and some 
devilled kidneys.' I 

" Well, there they are, servants scamperin'g 
about in all directions. Such a fuss to get 
me every delicacy, and when it comes in, I 
pick a bit of this, and a bit of that ; then I 
put toy fork down. 

" * Hollo, sirf says my father, 4sn't it good 
enough for yOu?' *Yes,' I say, 4t's just too 
good. If you'd put a plain bit of bread and 
butter before me, and make no fuss, I'd eat it 
up fast enough, but all these servants, and 
fussing and cooking, take away my appetite.' " 

Little Miss Tremble smiled an humble and 
delighted smile, to think that she had success- 
fdlly entertained the son of such a great man 
as Squire Tedraan, of Edgly Hall, Corn wall, 
and tha,t he approved of Her viands. 

" If I'd only known, Mr. Tedman, that you 
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were going to honour me with your company, 
I should have provided something better." 

" If you had, I shouldnH have come," said 
Mr. Tedman, in a blusterous manner, which 
Martin thought very offensive. " I'm very 
plain spoken. I shouldn't have stopped. 
There's Sir Francis Robton, at Sedgly Park, 
near where my curacy is, and sometimes I 
walk in there after service, and Lady Robton 
is always in such a worry and fuss to get me 
something good for luncheon. When I see 
that I get up and take my hat to go, and Sir 
Francis calls out, * Can't you let him alone ? 
don't you know what a fellow he is ? You 
ought to know him better than that. You 
ought to be aware that he never will eat any- 
thing if .there's a fuss made, and unless it's 
quite plain.' " 

Again Mr. Tedman paused, he was a little 
out of breath. Martin wondered and stared. 
Miss Tremble sat lost in admiration, of her 
exalted guest. He went on again : 
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" It's quite a comfort to me to get to Lon- 
don for a bit ; here you are quiet ; here, you. 
needn't for eo^ have people running after 
you, and dragging you out to parties against 
your will. I lodge at the * Yellow George' " 
(this, is the name I give for a great hotel in 
that neighbourhood, whose real name I have 
forgotten). " I lodge at the ' Yellow George ;' 
expenses don't run up so very high, consider- 
ing it's a first-rate house^ only about eighteen 
shillings a-day, and there I am, and nobody 
knows anything about me. I've only dined 
out once since I came to London, and that was 
at Loyd Randal's; Tte caught me quite by 
accident just as I was getting into a cab. 

"' Hollo, old fellow 1' says he, 'you're at 
your old tricks again, trying to escape me, 
but I have you now, and you shan't get offl' 
and he made me go home to dinner with him, 
but I can't bear those kind of parties ; there 
you are^ stuck with a lot of fine ladies and 
gentlemen, and all they can talk of is the last 
new novel or the last new opera ; it's really 

VOL. III. D 
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sickening to hear them. Why, I can assure 
you, I'd rather take a cup of tea in quiet with 
you, Miss Tremble, than I'd go to all their 
great parties. I would, indeed." He accom- 
panied these announcements with little 
twitchings of his body towards his hearers ; 
his poor dim eyes expressed scarcely more 
than if they had been boiled; he was fre- 
quently obliged to wipe them with his hand- 
kerchief. Martin wondered whether it was 
pity for his infirmity that caused the great 
people to persecute Mr. Tedman with their 
attentions, he could imagine no other reason. 
" If you ever come into our neighbourhood, 
Miss Tremble," said Mr. Tedman, smiling, 
** we'll show Tou what living is. My father 
isn't contented to do things like other people. 
When he hears you've paid me attention in 
London, he'll order out the chaise and a pair 
of white ponies, and he'll drive you himself 
round to see all the wonders of the neighbour- 
hood. You'll have the best bedroom and 
half-a-dozen servants to wait upon you hand 
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and foot. Bless you, youVe no idea what a 
man he is towards anybody he thinks has 
behaved well to me." 

Miss Tremble quivered all over with grati- j 

fied feelings, and Martin, had he not felt sad 
and Ul, must have laughed outright. ! 

" You know I'm the youngest son, Miss I 

Tremble, so they put me into the Church. 
My father's very kind to me, but he's a very ; 

extravagant man; he's spent ten thousand 
pounds to my certain knowledge in furniture 
alone within the last twelve months, and you 
couldn't have found a more beautifully fur*^ 
nished house in all the county before that, 
from Lord Edghill's, down ; when I want a 
ten, a twenty, or a thirty-pound note, I never 
ask my father. I sit down and scribble off a 
tale or a poem, and send it to the Weekly 
JSomancer^ and then I'm all right." 

Martin pricked up his ears, and for the first 
time, listened with interest to the somewhat 
egotistical conversation of Mr. Tedman. 

D 2 
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The Weekly Romancer is an excellent penny- 
periodical, largely patronised by milliners, 
apprentices, and servant-maids. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and abounds in charming 
tales of a highly moral tendency, where the 
good people ultimately become rich, and turn 
out to be the sons and daughters of noblemen, 
and where the bad people usually end their 
days at the hulks, or in some more violent and 
speedy manner. But if the Weekly Romancer 
paid Mr. Tedman at this rate, why should it 
not pay Martin? There was no overwhelming 
show of a superior intellect in the formation of 
Mr. Tedman's cranium, while to judge from 
his conversational powers I ! 

"They pay very well in that periodical, 
sir," said Martin. 

" Oh ! dear yes, very well indeed." 

*' I wish I could write for it,'' said Martin. 

'* Well, make haste and get a tale ready, 
and ril get it in for you, but you must have 
it to the day you know. If you were to write 
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and send them a MS. they'd pitch it in the 
fire and never read it — that's the way they 
do — bless you it isn't talent, it's all name that 
does it, nothing else. I don't tell any body 
what name I write under, but if you'll let me 
have a MS. I'll engage to get you twenty, or 
thirty, or forty pounds, according to its size." 

" Thank you," said poor Martin, trying to 
believe the promises of Mr. Thomas Tedman, 
because they were so sweet to him. " Thank 
you, sir, I shall begin a short tale at once." 

" And don't forget to have it exciting. 
It won't do you know to have any hum- 
bugging things — ^why the writers of the pre- 
sent day are, in my opinion, the greatest fools 
that ever lived, and not only in my opinion^ in 
most other people's, too; they get a name you 
know, and there they go writing the greatest 
trash, it's a complete insult to one's comprehen- 
sion to ask one to read any of these things. 
There's Charles Dickens," Martin opened his 
eyes ; iAai great name, that prince of novelists, 
who can call forth tears, or laughter at his 
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will ; how had he incurred the displeasure of 
this remarkable Mr. Tedman? 

"He is my idol as a novellist/' said 
Martin. 

" Then I wouldn't give much for your 
idol," said Mr. Tedman, with a little sniff, 
by way of a sneer, " I wouldnH give much 
for your idol." 

"What fault can you possibly find with 
him ?" asked Martin, " which pf his works 
have you read ?" 

" All of them," said Mr. Tedman. 

Martin felt as much nettled with the egotis- 
tical Mr. Tedman, for speaking with disre- 
spect of his favourite author, as he had felt 
with the juster criticism of the " Erudite Be- 
garder^^ when it had crushed Ms novel. 

"Will you tell me what you find fault 
within Dickens*s writings, Mr. Tedman?" 

" There's nothing in them, they are all rub- 
bish ; talk about Charles Dickens, what would 
he be without his name ? it's his name that 
does it." 
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"Then how did he win his name?" pur- 
sued Martin, angrily, " he was not born with 
his name." 

" Well, his ' Pickwick ' won him his name.** 

"Oh! you admit that r 

" Yes, his ' Pickwick ' was well enough, 
but every thing else he has written is com- 
plete trash." 

"You are the first person I have ever 
heard say so, the world cries out in his praise ; 
everybody who has read his * Curiosity Shop,' 
his * Nicholas Nickelby V his ' Copperfield,* 
has been not only delighted, but absolutely 
ravished ; you are the very first person I have 
ever heard speak against him." 

"I don't care if I am the first or the 
fortieth," said Mr. Tedman, with another 
sniffing sneer, "that's what I think; did you 
ever read such complete trash as that ^ Tale of 
Two Cities?'" 

" I think it magnificent ; what fault can 
you find with that sublime death scene at the 
last — that noble fellow who sacrificed his 
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life to save his friend ? and then the whole of 
the scenes of the French revolution are 
capital, although, as Dickens says in his 
preface, humbly enough, he does not at- 
tempt to add anything to Mr. Carlyle's won- 
derful book." 

" Carlyle — Tom Carlyle, he and I are very 
intimate. I said to him, the other day, why 
do you wear such thick boots a dry day like 
this, my good fellow?' Why, bless you, I 
know all these men as intimately as I know 
my own father ; I belong to a literary society. 
Nobody admitted but authors ; the next time 
I go in, there if I see Dickens, I shall just tell 
him to his face what I think of his tale of Two 
Cities." 

" But I wish you would just tell me what 
fault you can possibly find with it ?" 

" Why, in my opinion, if a madman out of 
a lunatic asylum had written that book, I 
shouldn't have been surprised." 

"Yes, but you won't tell me what fault 
you find with it," said Martin; "you only 
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keep on condemning without a reason ; why is 
it rubbish?^' 

"Well, it begins in such a stupid way 
about a king with a large jaw, and a queen 
with a large jaw^" 

"A queen with a fair face !*' corrected 
Martin." 

" Well, it's all rubbish,'' said Mr. Tedman ; 
" to tell you the truth, that opening part was 
enough for me. I hadn't the patience to 
read the rest." 

" Oh," said Martin ; " then all your dislike 
to the book is to be attributed to the poor 
king's jaw," and a suspicion dawned upon his 
mind, which may also have dawned upon the 
reader's, that, perhaps, Mr. Tedman had not 
really read any of the great works he was 
abusing. 

" And there are a lot of women writers 
now," continued Mr. Tedman, in a tone of 
disgust, "as if women cotdd write. Why 
when I see a woman's name to a book or if 

D 5 
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1 know its written by a woman, thaf s enough 
for mey 

*^8ome of them write splendidly," said 
Martin. " Currer Bell rose like a genii ot the 
Mooriand, now sending out wild, moumfiil 
music, now stirring one's inmost soul with 
bursts of such fiery passionate eloquence^ 
wielded with a Titan's strength, that one 
almost questioned if the thoughts were those 
otan embodied spirit, if there he such things/' 

" Well, I never could read a woman'is 
writings ; they are very well to write about a 
little flower, or a little lamb, or a little love 
affair ; but women you know have but three 
ideas. Love, Dress, and Matrimony ; and what 
can you expect from them ?" 

This sweeping assertion in regard to the 
mental capacities of the fair sex, made little 
Miss Tremble laugh as though she was quite 
pleased. 

" When a lady gets to my age, Mr. Ted- 
man," she said, " it's time for her to give over 
thinking of such things as them !" 
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"Why, Miss Tremble? T know you are 
very sensible, quite different to the generality 
of ladies of your age ; if I didn't think so, I 
wouldn't come and see you." 

Miss Tremble looked happy. 

" Th^i you have never read Currer 5^11's 
works y* asked Martin. 

** Bless you, I have read them all f 

" And you mean to say you call them full 
of lambs, flowers, love, dress, and matrimony 
alone?" 

" They are well enough for, women's writ- 
ings, but, as I told you, I never can bear to 
read women's works." 

" I should so like to read «ome of your 
works," said Martin, a little sarcastically. 

"Well," said Tedman, "if you Uke I'll re- 
peat a little thing of my own; you might 
have seen it in Sharpe's Magazine— it's called 
* Song of the Sleepless,' and it has my initial 
letters to it— T.A.T.T.— Theophilus Adolphus 
Thomas Tedman." 
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" TVhatr said Martin. 

Mr. Tedman went complacently over tlie 
name — " I don't care who says not, but I think 
' Theophilus and Adolphus are beautiful names, 
but my father always would call me Thomas. 
He's the most aristocratic looJemg of the family, 
my father says, 'but 111 call him by his plainest 
name. My father is quite a simpleton about 
me. Miss Tremble; he thinks I'm quite a 
beauty without paint, as I say, because I've a 
long nose and dark hair ; but you know we're 
a real Norman family, that's plainly to be 
seen in me. A man with good Norman blood 
in him can't help being handsome ; if a man 
hasn't a good long nose he's good for nothing, 
as far as looks go, in my opinion." 

And now Martin had need of his handker- 
chief to smother a laugh, that would come in 
spite of his wretchedness. 

"Have you ever read the * Mysterious 
Parchment?"' asked Mr. Tedman. 

''No." 
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" That's the book ; talk about your Bulwer^ 
and your Thackeray^ and your Dickens^ that's 
the book." 

" A regular flesh creeper, I presume/' said 
Martin. " Did you write it ?" 

" I never say what I write, nor what I don't 
write," said Mr. Tedman, with a contented 
smile, "but if you like, I'll repeat that little 
song of mine to you." 

" By all means," said Martin. 

" Song of the Sleepless," said Mr. Tedman, 
and in a melodramatic voice Mr. Tedman 
delivered the following lines : — 

Sleep would not come, 
Though fanned bj nodding bough, 
Though hushed by listening wind, 
Though lulled by bees — 

Sleep would not come 
To BtiU my throbbing brow. 
Nor whisper ease. 

Sleep would not come, 
Though water bubbled by, 
And drowsy insects hummed ; 
Com rustled near ; 

Sleep would not come 
To close my wakeful eye, , 

Nor dry one tear. 
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Sleep would not come, 
Though sephjr rocked the trees 
And whupered to the graBS, 
And wooed the bowers. 

Sleep would not come ; 
Thouj^ every perfumed breese 
Weighed down the flowers. 

' Oh, sleep must come,' I said, 

* Must fold me in his wing, 

Must lay me on his downy breast; 

Oh, sleep must come, and take away the sting 

Of this unrest. 

Sleep would not come ; 

1 called upon him long *twixt hopes and fears- 
Sleep would not come. 

I wrote this idle song, 

And wept salt tears.' 

Martin happened to have dim recollections 
of seeing these verses ^in some little unpre- 
tending periodical, so he did not dare to doubt 
that they were the production of Mr. Ted- 
man's own brain ; they were not very good, 
but still — 

Then Martin rose, and having warmly 
thanked Miss Tremble for her hospitality, he 
was about to wish Mr. Tedman good night 
also, when to his surprise, that gentleman 
rose, and said he would accompany him ; so 
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they both made their adieux to Miss Tremble, 
and found themselves on the steep black 
staircase. 

" Good nighty sir/' said Martin. 

" Well, if you'll allow me, I'll just come up 
to your room, you lodge here don't you ?" 

Now Martin did not want to allow him to 
come to his room at all ; he had no wish to 
expose its poverty. 

" I am afraid, sir," he said, ^' that my fire 
is out ; my room is a wretched place." 

" What does it matter about that ? I am 
not above coming into any sort of place, 
bless you." 

^* But I am above receiving visitors, who 
are used to better things, in such a place as 
mine." 

" Humbug, my good fellow, I want to talk 
to you about your writing for these periodi- 
cals, and I could put teaching in your way ; 
bless you, I <5an make your fortune." 

" I will take you up, since you wish it so 
much," said Martin, dolefully, and so they 
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climbed up the bare black staircase, into the 
little hole, and Martin found a match and 
lighted a candle, and tried to light, his fire, 
kneeling before it, while Mr. Tedman occu- 
pied the only chair. 

" There's Mr. Germain Langton, a gentle- 
man of property in Russell Square ; well, he 
wants a tutor for his two boys, and he'll pay 
anything you like to ask, and he'll take any- 
body on my recommendation." 

*' If you could get me such a thing," said 
Martin, in a tone between doubt and grati- ' 
tude, " I should indeed thank you." 

" I will, I will, upon my word. I like you, 
because you're a young man with no nonsense 
about you. Should you like an apple ?" and 
from the recesses of his pocket Mr. Tedman 
produced two rosy red-streaked apples. Mar- 
tin accepted the little offering, and wished in 
his heart that he had had something to offer 
to Mr. Tedman for supper. They remained 
a little while in conversation about teaching 
pay in the country and teaching pay in 
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London, and then Mr. Tedman asked Martin, 
in an under tone, if he had ever been in a 
Casino ? Such a question from a clergyman 
surprised Martin. 

" No, never in London. In Paris I have, 
but I've no money now to go to such places." 

** I could show you some life, bless you," 
said Mr. Tedman, " I don't mind in Lcmdon. 
You know it was against my will that ever 
my father made me a clergyman." 

Soon after this Mr. Tedman took his leave 
of Martin for the night, and the latter having 
eaten one of the red shiny apples, went to bed 
and dreamt of Mr. Tedman' s promises. 
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CHAPTER V. 



LOOKS UP SOME OLD FRIENDS. 

Will the reader seat himself mentally on that 
carpet filmed in Eastern story, and permit 
himself to be raised above the dingy roofs of 
Oxford-street, which are just beginning to be 
defined in the grey morning light. Floating 
away softly over the still sleeping city, let him 
. look down at its thousands of house-tops, at 
its public buildings, at its church spires, and 
let him cast a look at the great dome of 
St. Paul's looming through the fog and the 
morning smoke ; let him also throw a glance 
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in the direction of the " Row/' and now on 
down half-roused Cheapside, still floating. 
Eeader, I hope you feel comfortable, and now 
away for London Bridge, we will travel more 
rapidly across the somewhat uninteresting 
country which stretches between the great 
terminus and the little bleak town of New- 
haven. We leave the train loaded with its 
tourists and foreigners far behind, screeching 
loudly ; our carpet is a much speedier mode of 
conveyance. We do not trouble ourselves at 
all about the little steam boat, which is lying 
in the harbour waiting for the train. We do 
not even look at it, but away, out upon the — 
no, I beg pardon — not upon^ but over the sea; 
does not the breeze blow briny, and clammy, 
and cold? It*s October — the latter end of 
October, please to remember. We go on ; the 
green and frothing waters of the Channel 
are tossing and rolling below us. What a 
gust that was ! on, on ; wrap your cloak about 
you, reader, — there, do you see those bare 
green hills, lying round that little town ? We 
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are sailing over it now, what filthy smells it 
abounds with, they even taint the air around 
our carpet, and what a muddy little place it 
looks. 

Now then, on, rapidly through the plains of 
Normandy. It has its green nooks, its plea- 
sant pastures, but we have no time to note 
them. We have more than a hundred miles 
to get over in less than a minute ; there, do 
you not feel the atmosphere rarified and pure ? 
The October sky is brightly blue, one begins 
to be in spirits, there is something in this Pa- 
risian temperature revivifying and exciting. 
There, now we float over the great white city, 
is it not magnificent ? let us, invisible our- 
selves, pause an instant to notice the tide of 
life that is rughing so gaily down that elegant 
Boulevard des Italiennes^ what equipages, 
what graceful pedestrians, how very pretty 
some of those young, demure French girls are 
in their rich, but sombre clothing of dark vel- 
vet, and their mothers are by their sides care- 
fully watching them. You don't hear them 
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utter a word, and their eyes are cast down, 
sweet little humbugs. Well, we float above 
the glitter and roar of the Eue de Eivoli, and 
we come out over the spacious Place de la 
Concorde, and we mount to the second bal- 
cony of one of those fine, larg6, white houses 
on the right side of the square, and entering 
the window, we sink softly in our carpet to 
the floor, and then we seat ourselves, and we 
take a survey of the room and its inmates. 
The boards are polished oak, cut in those 
poiated fantastical forms so common abroad. 
There are richly -inlaid tables, with gems of 
vases upon them, and the chairs are gilt ; and 
there are magnificent mirrors in carved, gilt 
frames, and candelabras, and marble slabs, 
and blue velvet sofas ; the French have some 
of them a fashion of putting beautiful things 
into their rooms, as if for show, not so as to 
form a complete whole, but as though they 
had those beautifiil things, and they put them 
into that room to keep them safe, and to let 
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them be looked at ; this was the idea that the 
nice room fronting La Place de la Concorde ; 
conveyed somehow. There was a low grate in 
the room, and some firewood was crackling 
away there without emitting much heat. 
Presently a young servant in half livery- 
comes into the room, clears one of the small 
tables, and lays a white cloth for what they 
call in France the second breakfast ; he puts 
little silver trays with white cups and saucers, 
coffee pot, plate, and knife, each separately ; 
thus the meal seems laid for three persons ; 
then he brings a basketful of little rolls ard 
twists of white fancy bread. 

Presently a solid-sounding step is heard 
outside the door, and a man's voice humming 
an opera air ; the next moment the door is 
flung open widely, and Mr. Leslie, redolent of 
perfume, with his black watch-ribbon thrown 
across his light waistcoat, with his complexion 
bright from the morning bath, and with his 
feet well cased in fashionable morning slip- 
pers, comes airily into the room. 
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** Hollo I Francois, 11 n'y a point des lettres 
alors?" 

" Non, Monsieur/' replies the garjon, re- 
spectfully. " II n'y avait qu^une lettre pour 
Jocelyn." 

Jocelyn is the other male attendant in Mr. 
Leslie's manage ; this name-sake of Monsieur 
de Lamartine's self sacrificing hero is then 
the sole recipient of a letter this morning iu 
the household. So Mr. Leslie sits down to 
breakfast, and Franjois hurries out, but soon 
re-appears, with hot boiled sweetened coflFee, 
and mutton cutlets, and an omelette, and 
sweet bread, and the coflFee is poured into Mr. 
Leslie's coflPee pot ; he has not sat long at his 
meal, when again the door is flung back and 
Pauline enters ; en deshabille, but what a 
graceful charming one I No curl papers, the 
hair floating down her shoulders in wild 
luxuriance, and she wears a morning robe of 
bright blue cashmere, with a shawl pattern 
border of pale gold colour ; she too is bright 
from the bath, and looks lovely. 
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" My angel, ring for Franjois to bring your 
coflFee/' so Pauline rings, and Franjois comes, 
and fills her coflFee pot, and when he is gone, 
she sits down, and eats, and drinks with 
appetite. 

" My dariing, your dihui here is a most 
complete success. I heard on all hands last 
night that you were the Belle at the Toil- 
leries." 

Marvellous I Reader, seated on the invisi- 
ble carpet, I appeal to you to bear me out in 
my assertion that it is positively marvellous. 
The Tuilleries I Mr. Leslie and Pauline ac- 
cepting imperial hospitality at the Tuilleries, 
they upon whom a plain vicar's wife like 
Mrs. Yardly would not have condescended to 
call at Woodly. 

How are these things managed ? But still 
Mr. Leslie has somehow obtained possession 
of a golden key, which opens doors ; among 
others, it seems to have opened the door of a 
palace. Let us listen to the conversation 
between our peculiar friends. 
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" I think that Countess de Hancart is rather 
handsome/' said Pauline. 

" She is dark, angelic one, and I can never 
find beauty in a dark woman." 

" How she was decked up in diamonds ! 
I wonder if they were all real ?" 

"I know somebody who can soon wear 
diamonds far more splendid if she chooses." 

Pauline shrugged her shoulders, and put a 
large extra lump of white sugar in her coflFee 
cup. 

" I am very fond of diamonds, Papalie ; I 
am very fond of all good things." 

"And you who are so very fond will 
hardly put out your hand to gather the gol- 
den fruit, though the boughs come in at your 
very window." 

" The tree is so gnarled and ugly !" 

"So rotten, and* may be so easily cut 
down.'' 

And Pauline laughed at the words. 

"Ah! Papalie, I begin to think I shall 
give up all thoughts of romance." 

VOL. III. F 
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" What is the use of caring for a creature 
who won't marry you unless you have forty 
thousand pounds ; I always told you Challo- 
ner was a humbug/' 

Pauline sighed, and admitted the unwel- 
come truth to her own heart, as she had lately 
often done. 

"And, darling, you can!t do better than 
make yourself mistress of the fine position 
that offers itself. T could hardly have borne 
to see you throw yourself away upon a dandy 
fool like Challoner, but here it will hardly be 
like throwing away, it shall not last longy 

Pauline puts more sugar in her second cup, 
and smiles at the words. Yes, her nature is a 
hard one, and now that the cold caution of 
the darling has crushed the last bit of senti- 
ment out of her, the beautiful young woman 
is ready for anything. Leslie, you see, does 
not humbug, and affect good motives when 
he talks to Pauline. His petting and admi- 
ration are not humbug, but truth ; he feels it 
all, he is in his way in love with Pauline, 
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and whether the tie that binds him to her is a 
guilty one, or not, the writer of this story has 
never been able to make out. It is mysteri- 
ous, this tender lover-like adoring regard for 
a step-daughter. 

"I wonder we did not get a preaching 
letter from Mrs. Leslie this morning to say 
the boys were ill of the scarlet fever or some- 
thing." 

Pauline laughed. *'What a relief to get 
away from them for a few weeks I*' 

Just at this juncture, reader, you hear the 
outer bell of Mr. Leslie's apartment ring, and 
after it is opened, there is the souud of the 
pushing of a wheeled chair in the passage 
outside ; the next moment, the door of the 
room opens wider than it has yet opened at 
all this morning, and there is rolled into the 
room on a sort of cushioned perambulator, a 
pale, ugly, ill-looking man, whom we have 
seen before. Ah, and if you remember, 
reader, in the spring, at Alton, that mild day 
when the primroses were embroidering the 

£ 2 
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turf at the roots of the trees, and the breath 
of the morning, and of gladness had gone 
forth fragrantly over the country side, if you 
remember at that time Mr. Leslie parted very 
bitterly with the poor wreck in the chair. 
Now it is different, quite another thing, the 
old gleam of hatred is gone out of Macnel- 
lan's eye at least. As for Mr. Leslie, if he 
remembers it more rancorously, he conceals 
it well; he is full of smiles, and offers 
coffee, and omelette, and sweetbread. And 
Pauline ? 

Is this the gnarled, ugly tree, which puts 
in its boughs loaded with golden frait right at 
her very window? Does that monstrous, 
maimed thing desire to have that Ceres-like 
beauty to wife ? You see they met in London 
accidentally, and resolving to let no oppor- 
tunity slip of turning to good account what- 
ever came in her way, Pauline ihanaged 
to dazzle the old Croesus with her beauty and 
fascination, and now, actually, yes, he has 
followed her and her stepfather to Paris, 
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where Pauline has come under the patronage 
of a German Countess, who, for some myste- 
rious reason, is delighted to chaperone her, 
and here he is — ^here is poor Macnellan, 
again hopelessly enamoured, again desirous of 
wedding a young and magnificent wife. Again 
is Pauline Ella's rival ; again does the former 
triumph, and Macnellan does not find the 
wooing of Pauline difficult. She is always 
gentle and complaisant, and she has all but 
promised to marry him. 

" How did you enjoy your ball last night ?" 
enquired Macnellan, with a passionate glance 
at Ceres. 

" Oh, delightful ! I always enjoy a ball." 

" Then was that Mr. What's-his-name, 
there ? You know I never remember foreign 
names." 

"I suppose you mean Baron de Hertz- 
lieben." 

" Ah, yes." 

" He was there." 

" That was doubtless a pleasure to you." 
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"To me!" says Pauline, with a little look 
of affected dismay. 

" He is such a very handsome nwm/* 

" Now that is what I cannot understand/' 
says Pauline, with a look meant to be full of 
a charming candour. " I cannot understand 
caring about beauty in a man ; in a woman, 
of course it is quite necessary to have some 
personal attraction, in a man not at all.'* 

" And h^ is quite young, too," continued 
poor, wretched, jealous, Macnellan, who 
somehow seems softened since we last talked 
with him, " quite young, only four or five and 
twenty." 

" Youth is a quality I despise in a man," 
said Pauline, " papa knows that." 

The unhappy dupe smiled and accepted 
coffee to quiet Leslie's importunities. 

" Would you like a drive to-day to the Bois 
de Boulogne ?" 

" The very thing I have been talking to 
papa about." 

So they continue to play the agreeable one 
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to the Other ; and the sun comes in brightly, 
as it knows best how to do in Paris, and 
everything is in a state of contentment out- 
wardly. 

Another ring at that bell of the apartement, 
and then Francois enters and announces Mon- 
sieur le Baron de Hertzlieben. 

" Onparle des anges^ et on entend leurs az7e5," 
cried Pauline rising, smiling, and giving a 
gracious translation to the proverb, which we 
thus render in English: — 

"Talk of the devil he is sure to appear." 

" Vous avez jparle de mechanceti sans doute^ 
Mademoiselle^^ 

" Moi^ ce m!est igaV^ 

^^tPai connu les demoiselles deputs long- 
temps^ 

And the young Baron bowed as only a 
foreign officer can bow. 

"What's that he's jabbering about ?" asked 
Macnellan of Leslie, safe in the knowledge 
that the young German does not know what 
he is saying. 
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"He says he finds you and Pauline are 
great friends." 

"Tell that to the Horse Marines," says 
Macnellan, but not ill-temperedly, " he ne\rer 
said that." 

Leslie laughed. 

"You should learn French, Mr. Macnel- 
lan." 

" Not I ; but I say, they are having it all 
to themselves, those two; they are going 
ahead, they are." 

" So they are." 

The Baron de Hertzlieben is a tall, mag- 
nificent, fair young German, from the little 
court of Nassau ; he is aide-de-camp to the 
Duke ; his family is what he calls noble ; it 
is good; he is most perfectly a gentleman, 
with every sign of refinement, grace, and 
elegance, about his exterior ; he is rather rouS 
because it is the fashion to be so in the army, 
and especially in his regiment ; he is a little 
sentimental, but we imagine not the least pas- 
sionate, and yet, reader, perhaps we don't 
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know mucli about that young man ; it is so 
difficult for an English person to get a clear 
idea of a foreigner. He admires Pauline, 
and Pauline admires him, he is full of fun. 

Fearing our French should become ques- 
tionable in the idiom, let us translate his re- 
marks into our mother tongue. 

" Look at this handkerchief, Mademoiselle. 
Is it not a treasure ? I bought it in the Rue de 
Eivoli, and gave for it ten francs." 

" It is not dear." 

" And I am so proud of it ; I shall hang it 
thus out of my pocket, and cry in the streets, 
* Behold my handkerchief of ten francs.' Is 
that gentleman your uncle ? You have not 
presented me to him." 

" Simply my father's friend." 

'' Does he not speak French ?" 

" Not a word." 

" What a pity that I cannot speak Eng- 
Ush." 

^* Why so?" 

" He looks for your conversation. What 

E 5 
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if I attempt to converse a little witli him and 
with you ? I know a little English." 

Macnellan was jealous of de Hertzlieben, 
but strange to say, did not hate him. I fancy 
the reason of this may be traced to the fact of 
the excessive refined politeness of the 
foreigner. When a foreigner is really 
" noble," in the French sense, his politeness 
is even greater towards his own sex, than, 
towards women ; he is apt to treat the latter 
very much as children ; he is gentle, merry, 
complimentary, but there is an element want- 
ing in his conduct towards them, a certain 
deference paid in our own country to the fair 
sex, which has nothing to do with the mere 
words of rough badinage, which fashionable 
gentlemen address to fashionable ladies ; 
and this diflference is better felt than ex- 
pressed. 

De Hertzlieben was a type of a young, poor, 
fashionable, handsome foreign noble. He was 
well educated in all the things which an 
officer and a gentleman is expected to know 
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abroad, well read in French literature, a con- 
noisseur in music and painting, a one-sided, 
but acute politician. The beauty of his face 
and figure, the music of his voice, the sweet- 
ness of his smile, would have enrolled him 
among the genus " darling," in English ladies' 
society, and he was towards les Messieurs so 
yielding, so deferential, so gentle, that even 
Macnellan could not find it in his heart to 
hate him. 

Foreigners have that nice, quick percep- 
tion, which nearly always prevents their 
hurting the feelings of those with whom they 
converse. It is not only that they are 
guarded in what they say, they keep watch 
over their looks and smUes, and very ges- 
tures, 

Macnellan had taken a dislike to the face- 
tious EoUins and the fascinating 'Darling,' 
from noting their looks and smiles ; now de 
Hertzlieben had never betrayed by a glance 
or movement, that he found ' Monsieur' ugly. 
He came up to his side now with Pauline, 
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and said, while a bright blush dyed his fair 
cheek, — ^he was shy about his English, and 
with reason : 

" How do ye do, sir ? the day is fine." 

" Hallo 1" said Macnellan, roughly, but not 
ill-temperedly, " can you talk English?" 

" I can talk English" said the Baron, ** a 
luetic, but not mush." After that little suc- 
cess in the way of making himself understood, 
the Baron felt more confidence in his own 
powers. 

" You have never been to England, I sup- 
pose," pursued Macnellan ? 

English people always pester foreigners 
with this question. 

" No, I have not ; my faser he has been h. 
Londres ; he liked the peoples very much." 

" Ah," said Macnellan, " he does not know 
them as well as I do." 

" Plait il^ Monsieur ?" inquired the Baron, 
sweetly; he was not master enough of the 
English tongue to express that he had not 
understood Macnellan in terms sufficiently 
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polite, and so he took refuge in French. Pau- 
line came to the rescue. 

" Monsieur le Baron did not understand 
you, Mr. Macnellan ; I would not repeat it to 
him again were I in your place/' she added, 
laughing, " other people think badly enough 
of us as a nation, without our abusing our 
own country." 

'' Perhaps they do," said Macnellan sub- 
missively, and then he talked to the Baron 
about the opera, and about the questionable 
beauty of the French women — ^he does not 
admire them at all, the Baron does. A fo- 
reigner must understand the language, at 
least a little, before he can appreciate the* 
beauty and charm of the Frenchwomen, who 
are certainly, some of them, very pretty. 

Well, reader, I begin to tire of this French 
room, and its inmates ; suppose we take leave, 
of them, that is if you have no objection to 
rise again, gently on your enchanted carpet, 
and to waft the lovely Pauline, the elegant 
Baron, the suave Leslie, and the duped crip- 
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pie, an invisible adieu, and we will float oat 
of the window, and some way down the 
Champs Elys^es, becaase we have two more 
visits to pay before we quit the * Syren City.' 
There is a white handsome two-storied house, 
standing by itself in a little garden; the rail- 
ings round this garden are gilt at the points 
with true French tinsel grandeur. I want you 
to enter this Parisian mansion, and having 
floated down the hall, magnificent with paint- 
ings, gildings, and silken drapery, we mount 
the stairs, and enter a little room, himg with 
pink satin ; the ceiling painted in gold framed 
panels, after the fashion of the Hotel de Ville, 
a toilette table of chased silver, ewers and 
basins of the same ; it is a boudoir fitted for 
an Empress ; the queen of this little paradise 
of Paris is leaning back in a cushioned chair, 
and her maid is brushing out her thick glossy 
raven tresses •, she is wrapped in a dressing 
•robe of rose-coloured cashmere, which con- 
trasts admirably with her dusky, and yet 
thoroughly English style of beauty ; her large 
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dark eyes have a listless, almost a wearied 
look in them, the bright red lips are parted, 
she is in reverie ; this gorgeously surrounded 
heroine is Ella Thorpe; the maiden with pale 
brown hair and red plump cheeks, who is 
brushing the wealth of raven locks, is Miss 
Fanny Grimes. 

^ The Duke de Valarana has let his Parisian 
mansion furnished to Mr. Thorpe for the win- 
ter, and on their return from Italy our quon- 
dam Alton friends have established themselves 
in Paris. Mr. Thorpe has surmounted his 
dislike to life abroad, and now spends his days 
and nights in a round of fashionable dissipa- 
tion; there seems then no likelihood that 
Martin will -see his wife before the end of the 
winter. And let us also premise that Ella, 
the heiress and beauty, has received an offer 
which has delighted the hearts of her parents 
— an offer from a lord, the second son of the 
Marquis Winterton, poor, and a younger son^ 
but still a lord, a handsome fashionable man, 
not dissipated, and as mmh in love a^ 
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people ever are in these days. I suppose it 
is the ' thought of the impossibility of this 
marriage, which would at one time have been 
so dear to her heart, that makes Ella look so 
troubled and anxious. 

"Law, Miss Ella, what a beautiful dia- 
mond bracelet Lord Henry did bring you last 
night. What a sweet young nobleman he 
is." 

" Yes," said Ella, absently. 

*' I should be proud to see you married, 
Miss." 

"What humbug you talk, Grimes," said 
Ella, peevishly, " and you hammer at one's 
head as if it were made of cast iron ; here, 
give me the brush." Grimes gives it to her. 

" Grimes r 

"Yes, Miss." 

" Isn't life in France a regular sell ?" 

" La 1 Miss, I like the place very much, if 
it wasn't for the people." 

" Don't you talk," says Ella, inconsis- 
tently ; " why only look how you let these 



. ^ 
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French servants even flirt with yon, Grimes, 
you are an awful flirt." 

"La! Miss Ella!" 

" If a woman flirts she's good for nothing," 
said Ella decisively. 

" La I Miss Ella, I'm sure ladies flirts just 
as much as us poor servants." 

** I suppose, you impudent thing, you mean 
me.*' 

"Lai MissEUa— " 

" Just as if I ever flirted, Grimes ; talking 
and laughing, and dancing, are not flirting ; 
but it's falling first in love with one, and then 
with another ; it's caring first for one person 
and then for another, that's what flirting is. 
Grimes, and I think that is what you do." 

" Well, Miss Ella, sometimes I fancy men 
are more constant like than women, after 
all." 

" I hope you have found them so ; and yet, 
no, I don't, you don't deserve it." 

" Miss Ella," said Grimes, in a low voice, 
" there's them as is dreadful constant to you, 
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Miss, in the world, and as is breaking their 
poor 'arts for your sake ; but, lor, it doesn't 
do um any good, poor things, only one can't 
but pity them." 

Ella turns round sharply. 

*' What do you mean ?" 

" I was only thinking of that poor young 
man, Miss EUa^ indeed, somehow I can't get 
him out of my thoughts. I do nothing but 
dream of him lately." 

'* I suppose you are in love with him ; but 
who are you talking of?" 

" The Schoolmaster of Alton^ poor young 
man." 

Ella's thick black hair hung over her face, 
and quite concealed it : she let Grimes take 
the brush from her, and commence upon her 
head again. She did not speak for some time, 
at last she said lightly : — 

" What put that unfortunate bemg into your 
head?" 

" Ah I miss, he is unfortunate," said Fanny^ 
with a sigh. 
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" Why, what's the matter with him ?" 

Now Fanny had kept this secret as long as 
she possibly could ; she had kept it from June 
to October ; and now, in Paris, where Martin 
could not know of her treachery, it seemed 
to her as if she might as well out with the 
whole. 

I forget what French sage it is who says : 
" Souvenez que les secrets les mieux gardes 
ne le sont que pour un temps," and now, this 
hitherto well-guarded secret is out in a few 
moments. 

Fanny has told Ella of Martin's thin face 
and pale cheeks, of the holes in his boots, and 
the shabbiness of his coat, of his eager en- 
quiries and watchings roxmd the house in St 
James's Street, of his having watched them off 
from the London Bridge station ; and she winds 
up with the assurance that Mr. Cruize was 
going into a consumption fast, poor young 
man, from want of proper food. Ella tossed 
her hair behind her, and looked up at Fanny 
with bright, angry eyes. 
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" Why, in the name of mercy did you never 
tell me this before, idiot ?" 

" La, Miss Ella ! why he bound me over 
not to." 

" Where does he live? what's his address ? ' 
poor fellow, he was ruined, and turned away 
from Alton most unjustly. Where did you 
say his address was ? See if I don't write up 
old Brimstone in the papers, by Jove." 

" Miss Ella, I don't know his address no 
more than an infant." 

*' Then I'll write to that good Mr. Clyne 
and ask it; I must send him money to help 
him, poor fellow." 

Her voice was tender when she pitied 
Martin, but she said nothing more then. 

Now then, reader, if you are ready to 
mount once more, let us take another 
enchanted ride in the air, out of the win- 
dow, over the gilded railings, and once 
more down the Champs Elys^es, and on 
beyond the arch of triumph, and still on 
beyond le barrier de I'^toile, and up a muddy, 
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Tinpaved street, with walls on either side, high 
walls, above which nothing can be seen. It 
is cheaper living here, and people who wish 
to lie perdu^ from the glare and glitter of 
the great white city, come out and pitch their 
tents beyond this Barrier of the Star. We 
float over the high brick wall of our enclosure, 
and find ourselves in a damp, neglected 
garden, with the lodge of a concierge standing 
near the wall, and a dull, dirty-coloured, un- 
happy looking house fronting us. It is three 
stories high, and the windows are two abreast, 
they have white outside shutters, which I 
fancy are called jalousies, and these are all 
closed, but the door stands ajar, and we float 
in, and up the bare, but still clean stairs, to 
the third story. We have the po\yer, under- 
stand of passing through closed doors, and 
now we find ourselves in a small carpeted, 
untidy room, littered with dolFs clothes and 
children's playthings, and there are some 
little, pale, aristocratic-looking, shabbily- 
dressed children, playing about contentedly 
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enough, and sitting on the sofa is a white- 
faced, handsome woman, with dark hair, 
whom we last saw in a situation of very great 
distress and disgrace. She is sewing, she is 
mending the clothes of the aristocratic, 
shabby children ; she is watching them to see 
that they do not fall into the fire, she is their 
nurse. 

Presently the door of the bedroom which 
opens into the little sitting-room is pushed 
back, and a beautiful, aristocratic woman, 
with noble birth stamped in upon the curves 
of her exquisite mouth, and the fine finish of 
her nostril, comes up to the table. She is 
only dressed in a plain, white morning gown, 
and her beautiful brown hair is rather un- 
tidily fastened up with a large comb. She 
has only these two rooms, and two garrets 
above, to accommodate herself, her husband, 
her seven children, and her nurse — ^her cook 
sleeps in the room of the concierge — and yet 
that lady is the wife of an English noble, and 
the niece of half a dozen others ; but though 
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a live lord, her husband was still only a 
younger brother, and woefiiUy extravagant ; 
so, forgetting and forgot, she had come to hide 
behind the barrier of the star, because in 
Paris there is greater facility for first-rate 
education than at home. Thus this delicate 
woman crushed all her family into small, 
inconveniqnt rooms, so that the spare cash 
might maintain her elder daughters at a good 
Pensionat, and that her younger children 
might attend the coilrs. She was no manager 
in household matters, and she had delicate 
health, but she kept a watchful, motherly eye 
over her children, and did her duty to the ' 
best of her ability. 

Excuse, gentle reader, this slight digression, 
which has nothing to do with the thread of 
my story. Lady Percival Spencer will excuse 
my mentioning (but I do not really mention 
her name), and will, perhaps, should her eye 
ever rest on this page, recall a time when I 
travelled with her to Paris, and she, in her 
fi-ank way, made me acquainted with some of 
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these particulars, and invited me to call and 
see her beautifiil little children, and her shabby 
little room, which I did. 

Well, that strange white woman is nurse 
to the younger children. Does she ever feel 
dull now ? 

" When you have finished those socks, 
Ellen, I wish you would make haste and go to 
the coilrs for James ?"' 

" Yes, my lady." 

"Would you like to look through that 
newspaper ?" continued her ladyship, incon- 
sistently handing the servant a paper to 
hinder her in her work ; the woman takes the 
paper, and turning over the list of arrivals, 
her eye falls upon the following — 

"At 19, Place de la Concorde, Mr. and 
Miss Leslie. 15, Place de la Concorde, Mr. 
Macnellan. At the residence of His Grace 
the Duke de Valarana, Mr. Francis Thorpe 
and family." 

The colour comes in a bright flood to the 
pale woman's cheek. 
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" I will go and see him^'' she mutters, at 
last, " I will go and talk to that man without 
heart, without courage, without pity, ' Mac- 
nellan,' 'monster!' I have read of your 
trouble before/' and her lip curls; "I would 
willingly see you too, but I fear — " she 
paused. 

Lady Spencer has of course left the room, 
and now, reader, mount, mount, out of the 
window, and repass the barrier, and down 
the fields, Elysiam, and away from the great 
white City, and .through the green Norman 
country, and once more over the tossing 
waters, and now I land you on your own 
shore. I bid you adieu for the night, we 
must lay our carpet by for another journey. 
I hope you have had a pleasant excursion, if 
not I am sorry for it. 
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CHAPTER VL 



NOVEMBER IN LONDON. 



Thick, yellow, hopeless-looking fog wrap- 
ping the great Babel, from end to end, in its 
chilling mantle, the air like a cold wet sheet 
in your face, the mud churned up into 
barriers of almost impassible filth, gloom 
settled down heavily over the mighty Oity, 
from the dome of Paul's to the very out- 
skirts of Bayswater. A quaint thought has 
struck me that this thick darkness which 
periodically broods over our great capital, at 
every fell of the year, may be taken as an 
emblem of that which the scripture in one of 
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its darkest, and most awful passages, alludes 
to as^ " The smoke of their torment." Leav- 
ing the question as to how far such passages 
are to be interpreted literally to abler theolo- 
gians, I would only say that this horrible pall 
which curtains London in November has 
seemed to me sometimes to represent all the 
exhalations, from the tears and anguish that 
the City has hidden in its great heart through 
the past year, all the crime it has smothered, 
all the dark passions that have been born 
within its precincts. Pardon my pausing to 
dwell upon such a fantastic thought, and let 
me conduct you again to the garret where 
Martin sits cowering over his handful of coals ; 
it is evening, he has followed Mr. Tedman's 
advice with something like belief in his pro- 
mise, and he has written a short tale for the 
" Weekly Romancer," hoping to get five 
pounds for it. Mr. Tedman has nearly pro- 
mised him ten, he is to entrust his manuscript 
to that gentleman, and Mr. Tedman, who is so 
well known and respected at the office of the 

F 2 
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said publication, Mr Tedmau is to make the 
bargain. 

The poor clerk on the second story has 
obtained a little work, through good Miss 
Tremble, as porter in some warehouse ; but 
he does not earn enough to support his family, 
and', through Miss Tremble's interference, his 
wife is receiving parish relief. — Martin does 
not look as though such relief would come amiss 
to him ; he is unshorn, unwashed, unfed ; he 
has allowed despair to sit over his door like 
the raven of Edgar Poe, and still that terrible 
refrain of " never more " is sounding in his 
ears and beating at his heart — "joyless, sullen, 
miserable, starving son of poverty and shame,'' 
thus he apostrophised himself; and from time 
to time that hollow cough of his sounded 
through the emptiness of his wretched cham- 
ber. 

It has perhaps struck the acute reader as 
peculiar that the heads of that northern Train- 
ing College where Martin obtained his diploma 
should have done nothing for him ; but Mr. 
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jij; Yardly had written them such an account of 

Martm's misdemeanour that they had waxed 
1^^, cold, and taken no notice lately of their quon- 

r dam protege. 

Why did not Martin apply to uncle Jock ? 
or why did he not return to Cumberland 
to be nursed, now that he was ill and 
sinking? Uncle Jock was a miser, and would 
have given him: no money ; and, though he 
would have received him kindly as a visitor, 
and have fed him with porridge and coffee, 
Martin was too much afraid of losing Ella to 
leave London, even for a week. 

Thus matters stood when Mr. Tedman, after 
a preliminary tap, entered Martin's room and 
approached the fire-place. 

" Bless me 1 what a fog it is, to be sure,'' 
said Mr. Tedman, putting down his hat on 
the table, and rubbing his hands. " I could 
not see the least ! I had to grope my way 
like a blind man." 

Here Mr. Tedman wiped his poor weak 
eyes, and Martin rose and dragged his bed- 
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side up to the fire, and sat upon the side of it, 
offering his one chair to Mr. Tedman, 

" Well, have you finished the tale V says 
Mr. Tedman, with a smile, 

" Yes ; I finished it off* last night. Would 
you like to see it?" 

" It's of no consequence/' said Mr. Tedman, 
who was too near-sighted to read by candle- 
light, and who had a mortal abhorrence of 
hearing any other voice than his own. " FU 
make it all right, bless you 1'' 

Martin sighed heavily, and then laughed 
softly and bitterly. 

" You would find it diflScult to do that, Mr. 
Tedman." 

^^ Why, my dear fellow," said Mr. Tedman, 
"you should not give way in that manner. 
You should keep up your spirits; there's 
nothing like putting a good heart on a matter. 
Why, look at me; if I were to let things 
weigh on me, I should go mad. Why, my 
eyesight being so weak is a great source 
of trouble to me, and other things beside. 
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Lor, if you only knew, I've had some 
troubles under my waistcoat like the rest 
of us. There was a poor girl died — ^" 
Martin looked up at the long nose and the 
weak, rdd eyes with interest. 

"Whom you loved?'' 

Mr. Tedman shook his head and sighed : — 

"The boot was on the other leg, worse 
luck," he said. 

Mr. Tedman abounded in vulgar little 
sayings. 

" She loved you ?" asked Martin. 

"Ahl poor thing; that was one of the 
saddest cases that ever came under my obser- 
vation. I was visiting in Devonshire, at 
Eockton Hall, at Sir Eichard Brodden's, and 
I'll declare to you that I think Lady Brod- 
den was one of the most wicked women I 
ever met with." 

" Here comes a tale for the ' Weekly 
Eomancer,' " thought Martin, impatiently. 

" Well?" said he, a little roughly. 

"Ah! poor thing; she was one of the 
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most beautiful girls you ever saw, and had 
twenty thousand pounds of her own !" 

'^ Why not say fifty ?'' muttered Martin. 

" Well, Lady Brodden represented me as 
being in love with her, and the poor thing 
believed her ; and at last, finding I did not 
speak, she pined away into a consiunption. 
Then it all came out ; her father wrote to my 
father, to say what her fortune was, and to 
ask my intentions; and, of course, I was 
obliged to explain that I never meant any- 
thing of the kind ; and it turned out to be all 
Lady Brodden's wickedness, and, in two 
months, the poor thing was dead. Now, 
what do you suppose that woman has to 
answer for?" 

" Tf she was so beautiful and loved you so 
much, why did you not marry her ?'' 

**Ahl my dear fellow, I couldn't; I was 
bound in another quarter. There's a most 
beautiful girl now with eighty thousand of her 
own ; and that's the one for me." 

"The extra thousands forming the extra 
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charms/' said Martin, contemptuously, giving 
his little fire a poke with his boot. 

" Not at all," said Mr. Tedman. " Love 
is love, Mr. Cruize.'' 

Martin lay back across his bed, clasped his 
hands above his head, and laughed at Mr, 
Tedman. 

" Ah, my good fellow, you've no romance 
about you," pursued Mr. Tedman. 

" Not a bit," growled Martin. 

" You don't know what it is to feel that 
tender emotion of the heart," and Mr. Ted- 
man put his hand upon his, and shook his 
head. 

" Then, I suppose, you intend to get mar- 
ried, eh ?" said Martin. 

" There is a preventive in the way," sighed 
Mr. Tedman ; " the course of true love never 
did run smooth. The father objects." 

" That," says Martin, " is what they call, 
in slang phrase, a ' corker 1' " 

" Her money is all in her own power, and 
she is of age," said Mr. Tedman. 

F 5 
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" Oh I then it only remains for you to tiy 
and persuade her to disobedience." 

" Ah," said Mr. Tedman, " she is only too 
willing ; I fear it will make her very ill. It 
is I who object." 

" On the grounds of principle ?" said Mar- 
tin, almost laughing again. 

" I said to her, * Maria, until your father 
consents, I will not marry you.' ' Theophi- 
lus Adolphus,' she replied, * he will never 
consent, and you know it; you have no 
love for me — ' and she fainted right away." 

" Who is she ?" asked Martin. 

" Her father is a baronet ! but I am under 
an oath not to reveal her name. She has 
received one hundred oflfers." 

*' Three hundred, more likely," muttered 
Martin, then aloud : " I should not have sup- 
posed you would have allowed your principle 
to stand so much in the way of your interest, 
when you might marry a beautiful girl, who 
loves you, and whom you love, and with eighty 
thousand pounds — ^by George!" and Martin 
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made as though he believed little Mr. Ted- 
man. 

" I never could marry her, nor never would 
marry her without her father's consent." 

"Have you heard nothing more of Mr. 
Gerrard Langton, in Eussell Square?" said 
Martin, by way of changing the subject. 

" Do you know it's the most unfortunate 
thing ? I called there only last night, and 
found, to my grief, that the whole family are 
off to the continent to-morrow." ' I would 
have paid your friend a hundred a year, with 
pleasure, Mr. Tedman,' he said; I should 
not have wanted any other recommendation 
than yours.' " 

Martin looked at Mr. Tedman in a specula- 
tive manner, and wondered, within himself, 
what pleasure he could find in telling so many 
lies. They were not malicious lies, they did 
nobody h^^rm or good ; they were not clever 
lies, they were lucid and clear, and bore their 
own stamp in quite an honest manner. No- 
body with the smallest development of per- 
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eeptive powers, or the most moderate portion 
of reasoning faculties could ever doubt for a 
moment that they were lies, after one or two 
interviews with Mr. Tedman. Intense 
vanity and dense stupidity were the leading 
characteristics of his morale ; he thought as 
long as he could have a listener, that that 
listener believed in him, and if a doubt of 
that belief ever did cross his mind he crushed 
it at once as unworthy of the genius of 
Theophilus Adolphus Thomas Tedman. 
The poor fellow liked to fancy himself the 
patron of Martiil, and he used to climb up to 
the other's garret every night, and promise 
him fine things, and he generally brought 
him a red streaky apple or two as a present ; 
he used to sit relating stories of dukes and 
ladies, and artists, and authors with whom 
he was on terms of intimacy, all of whom 
seemed to spend their lives in endeavouring 
to gain his favour, and secure his society, he 
meanwhile preferring to devote his time to 
Martin and Miss Tremble, whenever that 
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good old lady would ask him to tea. Some- 
times Martin was excessively rude to him, 
and told him, plainly, he did not believe his 
stories. At such times poor Tedman would 
mildly persist in asserting the truth of what 
he had stated, and would veer round patiently 
to a new subject and a new brag. 

When he arose to depart, on the night of 
which we write, Martin offered to accompany 
him home to the " Yellow George," the great 
hotel where Tedman stated he was staying. 

"You can't see well," said Martin; "so 
take my arm, and let me carry my own 
manuscript." 

But Mr. Tedman resolutely opposed Mar- 
tin in accompanying him. 

" My dear fellow, I wouldn't take you out 
in such a fog, and with such a cold and cough, 
for fifty pounds." 

Martin's curiosity was excited, and he 
resolved to find out whether or no Mr. Ted- 
man did stop at the " Yellow George," but 
that night, since his cough was painful, and 
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the fog terrible, he did not persist in following 
Mr, Tedman against his will. 

"There goes my manuscript/' he said 
to himself, with a sigh, " and I daresay I 
shall never see it again, or if I do it mil only 
be in some way a disappointment. Tedman 
does not know what on earth to do with it, I 
am confident." 

So Martin laid himself down on his straw 
mattress, and tried to sleep, but found himself 
too poorly to rest, and he tossed himself 
from side to side half the night; towards 
daybreak, just when he ought to have risen 
and paid attention to his toilette, preparatory 
to starting on his way to Blackheath, weari- 
ness came over him, and weighed down his 
eyelids, but he struggled against it with his 
strong will, and rose and lighted his fire, and 
partook of his sorry breakfast, and then, 
through the dense, wet, biting air, he walked 
out in his thread bare garment by the 
shortest road and cuts towards Blackheath. 

Martin had great powers of endurance, but 
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no elasticity ; his disposition was essentially 
hopeless and gloomy ; only one strong resolve, 
one tremendous passion filled his being, and 
kept him alive ; until then he muttered to him- 
self I will go on, I cannot die, till then, not 
until she knows she is my wife, not until my 
arms have clasped her, not until mad kisses 
have been sealed upon her dainty, haughty 
lips, then, Ella, I will die^ and give you back 
your freedom. I will free you from the hus- 
band whom you now despise, and will then 
* have learnt to fear, perhaps to hate. He 
arrived at the school, and took his classes, and 
underwent the insults of Mr. Growgreen, with 
a sort of contemptuous patience, and he re- 
mained in the school-room four hours, and 
then took his way through the fog again to- 
wards Oxford Street. This is the history of 
only one, among the many wretched creatures 
who paced at that lime through the great 
City. Others may have been even more 
desolate, more hungry, more trampled on, or 
more despised. When one comes to reflect 
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upon on all that is suflfered in this world, 
upon all who walk on the face of it in pain of 
body or pain of mind, the soul pauses in awe 
at the contemplation of so much human 
anguish. Eeason, vain and self-confident, 
questions the care and benevolence of a God, 
and asks impiously why such things are ? 

In a world where the curse of sin has 
fallen, where the law of God has been neg- 
lected, where the great principle of serving 
self ^r5#, is, in truth, the mainspring of nearly 
all our actions, how should it be otherwise ? 

Those who flourish like green bay trees, 
and those who are trodden into the dust ; 
those who scheme for place, power, rank, and 
those who toil for bread ; those who despise 
great passions, and look only to the material 
and practical side of life; and those who, 
like Martin Cruize, are ready to give their 
souls, or the wealth of a world for the 
love of a woman ; all these scheme and rage, 
and wait, and suffer for self^ in one shape or 
another, and self is for ever being bruised in 
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the struggle, for ever does disappointment 
•wait upon the strivings of man, there is no 
real joy on earth, and although some have to 
drain the bitterest of cups, and to lie down 
and die for want, yet could we look into the 
hearts of the pampered and the proud, even 
there we should find a gnawing serpent. No, 
things are not straightened here, a sword 
pierces through the souls of some, and only 
dangles over the festal boards of others, but 
there is nearly always a sword, a snake 
among the flowers, or a vulture gnawing at 
the liver. Green earth whose glad beauty 
speaks of freshness, and peace, of the glory of 
creation, and of the goodness of God ! Dark 
earth, within whose breast man turns again 
to dust, while we weep, and mourn over his 
vacant place, shall we who feebly try to rea- 
son out one point or another, shall we dare 
to say, that here on thy bosom is the begin- 
ning and the end? that there is no nobler 
state, no time now dim in the mist of future 
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ages, when there shall be a righting of 
wrongs, a smoothing of rough places, a 
making straight of crooked lines ? No, let us 
hope and believe, and adore, even while the 
way looks dark, and the purpose inscruta- 
ble. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



ABOUT MR. TEDMAN's VERSES. 



Mr. Tedman came again the next night just 
as Martin was sitting down to a meal^ a little 
more relishing than ordinary ; he had gone to 
the expense of a pot of porter, and he had 
just toasted himself a morsel of bacon, which 
last, swimming in its own fat, and with a 
round of bread soaked well in, did not form a 
bad supper by any means. 

" Will you sit down and partake, Mr. Ted- 
man?" said Martin, pointing to the dish. 
"Miss Tremble has lent me one knife and 
fork, and will lend me another.'' 
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"Bless you/' said Tedman, 'Tve only 
just dined at the ' Yellow George/ you know, 
but not at my own expense. Sir Francis 
Eobton, of Sedgly Park, in Suffolk, where 
my curacy is, is in town, and he stops at the 
* Yellow George,' and he caught me on the 
stairs as I was going out. 'Hollo, old 
fellow,' says he, ' what are you up to ? You 
sha'nt get off, you must dine with me to-day,' 
and then you know there was no escaping 
him. In I -must go; what a dinner he has 
given me, to be sure. We had five courses, 
and the dessert ; I should have enjoyed a bit 
of bacon now with you much more." 

"Perhaps you will take some beer?" 

'' Well, thank you, I will," and Mr. Ted- 
man took a deep draught from the pot. 

Martin instantly disbelieved in (Sir Francis 
Eobton, and the five courses. 

" You must let me put some more into the 
pot," said Mr. Tedman, feeling for a six- 
pence, " who will run for it ?" 

" I daresay our little friend on the second 
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story will/' said Martin, " he will be glad to 
oblige us." The little clerk accordingly went 
for two more pots of porter, and then was 
invited to bring up a chair, and seat himself 
thereon, and partake of the beer, and Martin 
put more coal upon his grate, and tried to 
play the host as best he might. 

"Now," said Mr. Tedman, "who says 
we're not as happy as princes ? this is just 
what I like. I don't smoke, thank you, but 
if you will take your pipe, and Mr. Cruize 
will fill his, I'll just recite a piece of my own." 
Thereupon Mr. Tedman began a poem which 
related to a certain Sir Thomas and his beau- 
tiful wicked wife, and to a certain fair hand- 
maiden of the wife, a creature " you would 
thought too lovely for sin," but it seemed she 
was frail enough to return the unholy love of 
Sir Thomas, and one evening when the Knight 
came home from hunting, the wife pretending 
to be in haste to greet her lord, rushed to the 
head of the stairs, and pushed the fair frail 
maiden over the railings, and she fell into the 
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stone hall dead; then the Knight and his 
wife glanced one fearful moment at each other, 
" each was aware of the other one's sin/' and 
the wife went mad, and as for Sir Thomas, 
before long ** with his fathers in Birkenhead 
Abbey he slept." 

" Beautiful, upon my word !" said the little 
clerk. 

**Fve read that poem before, I am confi- 
dent," said Martin. 

'' Like enough," said Mr. Tedman, care- 
lessly, " it was printed into all the magazines 
at the time. I wrote that poem in forty-eight. 
[ was a boy then." 

i " I suppose you do even better things now, 
sir," said the little clerk. 

^* I never say what I do," said Mr. Tedman, 
with a smile which implied that all the first- 
class anonymous journalism of the day was to 
be traced to him, if people only knew. *' I 
don't say what I write, but this I know, that 
if I only had more energy, I might be turn- 
ing in my ten thousand a year, instead of my 
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two hundred curacy, but, bless you, my father 
makes it up to me six or seven." 

" I should think," said Martia, " that you 
might spare me and my little friend, a loan 
out of such an income ; look at our boots," 
and Martin exposed the holes in his with a 
reckless laugh, *' twenty pounds between us 
would set this fellow on his legs, and buy me 
new boots, plates, jugs, basins, and pay my 
rent ; come now, Mr. Tedman ?" 

Had Martin believed that little Tedman 
had money to lend, he would never have joked 
thus, but he felt an inward conviction that 
the young man was as poor as himself, or 
nearly so. 

*' If I had only known it last week," said 
Mr. Tedman, loudly slapping his hands on 
his knee, " I could have lent you a hundred 
pounds, and welcome — ^given it; however, now 
Fve lent it in another quarter, and my father 
looks so preciously sharp after me, lately, that 
I can't lend a five pound note without his 
knowledge." 
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The little clerk even began to look incre- 
dulous now, and Martin laughed rudely, he 
could not help it, at Mr. Tedman. 

" I've lent and lent to young fellows who 
were down in the hunting season," continued 
Tedman, " and my father has come to know 
of it ; bless you, those fellows never think of 
paying one again ; I'd rather have lent the 
whole sum to you,*' continued Mr. Tedman, 
slapping his knee, " much rather," 

'' Can't you give us a song, or recite ano- 
ther verse?" said Martin. 

Thereupon Mr. Tedman cleared his throat 
and delivered himself of ' Simon the Cellarer,' 
after that he came out with ^ Ben Bolt,' and 
these he followed up with the 'Postman's 
knock' and 'Alonzo the brave;" his voice 
was like many other men's, quite uncultivated, 
neither good nor bad, but rather leaning to 
the side ol indiflFerence. 

" And now some verses again," said Mar- 
tin, " some more of your own composition, 
you know." 
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Mr. Tedman thought for a few moments, 
and then began the following : — ' A tale of 
Northern England.' 

" Is this your own ?" cried Martin. 

" I should think so/' said Mr. Tedman, 
with his contented smile ; then again clearing 
his voice, he commenced : 

" Great hills, of); diademed with feathery snow, 

Shield northern England from the winter's blast ; still glassy 

lakes, V 

Deep rivers winding slow, and frothing waters from the high 

rocks cast.. 
Reflect the sunbeams brightly. 
It is a clime of changes, where the storm, sudden, and quickly 

brewed, howls through the sky ; 
Where oftentimes a sunny smiling morn. 
Dissolves in tears,— and winds that sob and sigh 
Like anguished spirits, lay the branches low; 
Spreading wild havoc on the road they go." 



^ Close to a lake, whose limpid waters clear 
Yield back the arching trees, the heavens' deep blue 
There stands a modest homestead, nestling near 
Yon ancient church, sheltered by beech and yew.'' 



Thus far had Mr. Tedman proceeded, when 
Martin, who had been watching him with 
YOL. III. G 
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dilating eyes, started to liis feet, and electri- 
fied the little clerk and the supposed poet, hj 
an exclamation more emphatic than polite : 
" Hallo 1" said Martin, "hallo, haUo T he 
could not say anything else, he was too much 
astonished, not at the brilliancy of Mr, Ted- 
man's poetic genius, but because these were 
his ovm verses^ the emanation of his own brain, 
written nearly a twelvemonth before, at Al- 
ton ; he had never seen them since the me- 
morable night when Ella had come to bid 
him adieu in the curate's lodgings ; then he 
had put them upon the table, and somehow 
they had disappeared with Ella ; he had al- 
ways suspected Ella of having carried them 
off in a freak, and how on earth had Tedman 
got hold of them, and actually learnt them 
off? 

" Why, are you mad ?'' says Mr. Tedman, 
looking very red. 

** Where, in the name of Heaven and hell, 
did you get hold of those verses?" 

" Get hold," says Mr. Tedman, pettishly, 
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"what do you mean? I tell you I composed 
them/' 

** Don't humbug any more, my good fellow ; 
of course I knew all the while, that none of 
the verses you are in the habit of repeating 
were your own ; but these are actually mine^ 
which I made last year at Woodly. Oh, do 
tell me where you picked them up, you don't 
know how much depends upon it." 

" Why," said Mr. Tedman, " you seem in 
earnest, upon my word." 

" Of course I am," said Martin, " I am 
always in earnest. Where did you find that 
trumpery ?" 

Tedman glanced uneasily towards the little 
clerk, but then altering his mind, and ever 
ready with a boast, he said: — 

" They were, to tell you the truth, in the 
possession of a young lady of great beauty, 
high birth, and immense wealth. I^ really 
should not like to compromise such a per- 



son. 
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For an instant Martin felt inclined to spring 
at Tedman's throat, and shake him as a 
mastiflF might shake a yelping cur, but one 
glance at the poor silly fellow, with his weak 
eyes, turned his fury into contemptuous 
pity— 

" Come, Mr. Tedman, I am very much 
excited, because I lost those verses in a very 
odd manner. You can't imagine how impor- 
tant it is to me to know how you came by 
them." 

" It's not the first time I have been bur- 
dened with a secret *of importance," said Mr. 
Tedman, " when I was in Paris, the Em- 
peror — " 

" Yes, yes," interrupted Martin, " I know 
he asked you to dinner, of course, and he told 
you that the fate of Europe depended on your 
discretion. I want you to tell me how you 
came by those papers." 

** Where there's a lady in the case," said 
Tedman, *' I am like the grave." 
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" You may be as silent as the moon all your 
life after, if you will only tell me this one 
thing." 

" I tell you this much, a lady who is only 
too fond, who loves me, * not wisely, but too 
well,' as the poet says, presented me with 
those lines, begging me to learn them." 

"Where did she get them from?" asked 
Martin. 

" From a young man whom she had de- 
serted, weakly giving the preference to me." 

" My good fellow," said Martin, laughing 
in spite of himself, " don't make too great a 
fool of yourself ; just tell me the name of the 
young lady." 

" She is the daughter of one of England's 
proudest Earls," said Mr. Tedman, loftily. 

The little clerk here rose with much deli- 
cacy, to take his leave, he bowed, and shut 
the door after him. The daughter of one of 
England's proudest Earls had proved too 
much for him. 
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" Tell me where the lady lives." 

" Her residence is at number 27, St. James's 
Street." 

Martin was dumbfoundered, and perhaps it 
was fortunate for him that he lost the power 
of questioning Mr. Tedman for a few minutes, 
since that gentleman then became more com- 
municative. 

'* She is one whom I visit weekly, and hold 
with her pleasant conversations on various 
topics. She is a very nice lady. I will tell 
you her christian name— Amelia.'' 

** The name of the cook at Alton," thought 
Martin. 

" Then," said he, " will you not allow me 
to ask you how this lady became possessed?" 

"Never, sir, never 1" said Mr. Tedman, 
^' I'd sooner shed my blood than betray her ; 
because a woman is weak and fond, some men 
hold their names up to ridicule, /am not of 
that kind. Amelia's secret is safe with me, 
poor girl !" 
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So Martin could get nothing more out of 
Mr. Tedman, and he made up his mind to 
call at 27, St. James's Street, the following 
day, and try and clear up the mystery. Mr. 
Tedman soon after took his leave, and Martin 
bade him a rather sulky good night. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



AMELIA. 

And the next eyening, Martin, having first 
bestowed what care he could upon his toilette, 
took his way to number 27, St. James's 
Street ; he knew the family had not returned, 
and yet it was with a beating heart and 
agitated feelings that he pulled the bell of 
the house in question, and crouching under 
shelter of the fog, waited for an answer ; soon 
after the bolts and bars were withdrawn, and 
Martin found himself facing a T^oman in gay 
cap-ribbons, who held a candle in her hand, 
and seemed evidently to expect somebody. 
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" Walk in, Tom," said the woman. 

Although the intruder's name was not Tom, 
he ventured to accept the invitation, and to 
walk in ; when this person began to fasten up 
the bolts, Martin recognised her for the cook 
at Alton, and she also knew him. 

'* Why, good gracious," said Amelia, who 
was a little, pert, neat, smart thing of thirty 
or thereabouts, "is it you? well, I never, you 
look like a ghost. Who'd a thought of seeing 
you?" 

" I have a question or two to ask you," said 
Martin. 

" Well, would you like to walk down into 
my little back parlour ? there's a fire there, 
it's a cold night. I can't bear standing talking 
in a passage." 

So Martin followed the young woman into 
the servants' little parlour; she stirred the 
fire into a blaze, and asked him to take a 
seat. 

" Lor," said Amelia, " I thought it was my 



cousin." 
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" Tom Tedman ?" hazarded Martin. 

" Why, do you know him ?'' 

" Yes ; it is something about him that I 
have come here for/' 

** Has he been getting into trouble again ?" 
exclaimed Amelia, hurriedly, 

" No ; not that I know of." 

And then Martin told Amelia of the loss of 
his verses, and of Mr. Tedman having re- 
peated them. 

" How in the world did he get hold of 
them ?" continued Martin. " 1 lost them at 
Alton, long ago, and I find him spouting 
them out, and he tells me a lady called 
Amelia gave them to him, is that you ?" 

" Tom, poor fellow, has no harm in him, 
but he's the biggest liar in England.'* 

Of which paradoxical saying Miss Amelia 
delivered herself, accompanying the words 
with sundry tossings of the head. 

" Then don't you know anything .about 
them?" 

'* Well, so far it's partly true. I did give 
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them poetrys to him ; but Til assure you I'd 
no more notion they was yours than the babe 
unborn." 

Miss Amelia spoke these words in a high 
pitched key, and accompanied them with a 
scomM laugh. 

" Of course I#don't value the verses the 
least ; you, or he, or anybody on earth, are 
perfectly welcome to them, it is not that at all. 
I only wished just to know how they came 
into his hands." 

" Well, you know, I expect you dropped 
them about the room sometime when you've 
been teaching Miss Ella, and she's picked 
them up and put um in her album, 'twas there 
I found them — " 

"Yes?" 

"Loose, they dropped out when I was* 
helping Grimes to pack her things, and, in 
the hurry-scurry, I forgot to put um in again. 
They didn't look anyways of walue ; they was 
all blotted, and after the family was gone, I 
just put um in my work-box, and one even- 
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ing when Tom was here, he began pulling 
my things about, like he always does, and, 
* Hollo,' says he, ' here's some verses, I shall 
learn these.' * And pretend as they're your 
own,' says I, for that was always an old 
trick of Tom's. * Yes,' says he, ' lend urn to 
me to make a copy of.' l8o T didn't sup- 
pose it was no harm and he took um, and 
he 'avent brought um back yet, and now 
you knows the whole pedigree; and I'm 
very sorry as ever I took the trouble to 
raise um from the ground, for I'm sure they 
wasn't no good to me." 

Miss Amelia was an incipient virago. 

" Thank you very much for telling me all 
about it," said Martin ; " you did quite right, 
and were not the least to blame." 

Perhaps Miss Amelia did not like being left 
alone in the great empty house ; anyhow she 
grew more civil, after Martin's polite speech, 
and begged him to sit down and rest ; and, 
hoping to hear something of Ella, he con- 
sented. 
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" And how long hare you known my cousin 
Tom ?" asked Amelia. 

Martin told her. 

" What did he tell you as his father was ?" 

" A squire in Cornwall." 

Amelia laughed. 

"Him and me's brother's children/' she 
said ; " my name's Tedman. His father was 
a sharp man at the mining, and they made 
him what they call a captin, so he was getting 
his three hundred a year — his father, I mean 
— then nothing would do but Tom must be 
brought up to the Church ; that was the old 
man's pride, just becase he was fond of read- 
ing ; so his father sent him to St. Bees, and 
that's where he picked up his nonsense ; he 
always was a storyteller, but he come home 
from there worse than ever — ^nothing but tales 
of lords and ladies all day long — then he 
caught such bad inflammation in his eyes, that 
when he went up to the bishop he wouldn't 
ordain him, and they do say that it wasn't 
only that, but he'd got into some scrape ; at 
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any rate, there lie is at homei living on his 
poor father, all the little learning he had, good 
for nothing, and he'll never be ordained now; 
and poor uncle failed two years ago, and now 
he's only eighty pounds a year between him 
and Tom, and he's sent Tom up here now, to 
have something done for his eyes, that's 
another expense." 

" And where does he lodge ?" 

" In a court turning out of Oxford Street ; 
he pays five shillings a week for a little room 
and gets his dinner at a cook's shop ; some- 
times he comes here of a night for me to cook 
him a bit of sausage, or something comfort- 
able ; but you mind as you make him give 
you up them verses, and tell him not to spout 
them again as if they was his." 

^awiU." 

" I'm all alone here, now, the family won't 
be back perhaps till the spring ; there's talk 
of Miss EUa going over this winter to visit at 
the old Hall* Did you hear as the Elilru- 
dereys as bought it ?" 
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''No." 

"Yea, they *ave, and Fanny wrote me 
stranger news than that th'other day. It 
seems as Mr. Maonellan, him as was so rich, 
and was to have married Miss Ella, is married 
to that Miss Pauline Leslie, as lodged at 
Crane's, and they're going to buy Alton 
Manor Court, of Squire Alton, and settle 
there. Don't things come round strange?" 

"They do indeed. And Miss Thorpe is 
going to visit at Alton this winter?" 

" Yes, in January. She^s going to be mar- 
ried, too." 

Martin did not speak. 

" To a Lord Henry Winterton ; it's to come 
off in the spring. Shall I give you a drop of 
our best ale ?" 

" Yes, thank you," said Martin, absently. 

And he stood, lost in thought, until Amelia 
awoke him by placing a glass of foaming ale 
in his hand ; he drank it off and thanked her. 
Soon after he found himself reeling through 
the fog, beside himself with rage, and grief, 
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and passion. He believed that Ella really 
contemplated taking this step, she was mad 
enough for anything. 

"Heartless! cruel 1" (and he set his teeth 
hard) " and I may die before spring. I will 
follow her to Alton, if I beg my way. Clyne 
has not answered my two last letters, so there 
is something wrong with him. Yes ; I will 
follow her to Alton, if I beg my way. She is 
to be married, is she, to a son of Lord Win- 
terton ? and it will take place in the spring 

wniitr 
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CHAPTER IX. 



MACNELLAN S HONEYMOON. 

Macnellan came to England for his honey- 
moon in accordance with the wishes of his 
bride. Pauline was ambitious, Pauline liked 
to triumph over her foes, or those who had 
neglected her, and it was the wish of her 
heart to return to Alton. Alton, where she 
had been so much spumed, and to establish 
herself there in magnificence and pomp. She 
knew that Squire Alton, the Lord of the 
Manor, neglected his estate, and was always 
absent, and it struck her as a fine thing to 
strive for such a place, a worthy sphere for 
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the golden haired Ceres to rule in the 
district as its queen, and so she persuaded 
her bridegroom to bid for the estate, and she 
hurried him home, that he might be able to 
confer with his legal adviser, and bargain 
for the place. It was not difficult to persuade 
Squire Alton to part with a freehold which 
he disliked, and to such a liberal purchaser, 
and in the course of a few weeks, the deeds 
were completed, the monies were all paid, and 
Macnellan was the Lord of the Manors of 
Alton and Woodly. The house was not in 
good repair, so masons and builders were 
sent down to look over it, and to commence 
operations in alterations. Mrs. Macnellan 
was most impatient to get settled there. She 
wished the house to be finished with almost 
regal splendour* She wanted paintings, and 
statues, and Sevres china, and velvet carpets, 
and gold plate. Macnellan was to pour out 
his thousands in this accumulation of gorge- 
ousness and beauty. She was very busy, 
going about with her step-fieither, in whose 
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jndgment slie liad perfect confidence, and so 
liappy in gratifying her extravagant tastes, 
that she forgot to grumble at the fate which 
compelled her to accept a hideous, elderly, 
and coarse mannered husband as the ineyita- 
ble appendage to all this gloss and sheen of 
life. 

Leslie had full command of his step-daugh- 
ter's purse. Macnellan allowed her a thou- 
sand a year for her own private expenditure, 
and out of this Leslie lived like a gentleman ; 
he took rooms in an expensive hotel, dressed 
with consummate care, gratified his palate 
with the most recherchi dishes, and indulged 
his tastes for music and the fine arts, by at- 
tending the opera, and looking up the most 
exquisite paintings, sculpture, and vases, to 
assist in the decoration of Pauline's future 
home ; he also attended a club. Where 
were Mrs. Leslie and the boys ? Whenever 
anyone hazarded that question, Mr. Leslie 
used to inform the questioner with a sweet 
smile that Mrs. Leslie, being a judiciously 
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anxious mother, had accompanied the children 
to Germany, where they were placed at school 
so that she might be near them, in case of ill- 
ness. So you see Mr. Leslie is prospering ; 
he had paid his most pressing debts at Alton 
and St. Jude's before leaving, so he will re- 
turn there with a bold front and a light heart. 
K he has been a false, cruel, dishonourable, 
dissipated man, he seems so far io have been 
rewarded, not punished for his wickedness ; 
this is one of the crooked places, which does 
not appear likely to be made straight in this 
world. 

In an elegant apartment of a fashionable 
hotel we find the bride, the bridegroom, and 
the father-in-law (so much fresher and hand- 
somer than the son*in-law) assembled after 
dinner ; it is Christmas week, the picturesque 
array of purple grapes, golden oranges, pines, 
pears, and crystal goblets, where the rosy 
wine is " giving his colour in the cup," this 
picturesque dessert, decked up besides with 
choice hot-house flowers, is a gem in the sight 
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of Leslie. Eeclining in a soft cushioned chair, 
he feasts his eyes with the pleasant sight, and 
extending his slippered feet towards the 
blazing fire, he heaves a sigh of pleasure. 

It is very delicious, very pretty, very warm^ 
and comfortable. Leslie feels happy. Op- 
posite to him is Pauline, also thrown back 
amid the velvet cushions of a chair, which 
she has taken care shall be of sky blue, her 
evening dress is pink cashmere, pink suits 
golden haired Ceres quite as well as blue, and 
now the pink dress, and the sky blue cushions, 
though rather a startling contrast, somehow 
set off that rare and superb beauty of the 
dazzling blonde. Could anything be richer 
than the clear rose flush on the cheek ? Any- 
thing more perfect than the pure whiteness of 
the nose and brow? Anything in art or 
nature more ravishing than the plump 
rounded slight figure, delicately cased in that 
evening robe, which only a French milliner 
could have manufactured so exquisitely, and 
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then that golden crown of her hair arched 
and wreathed, and made to look magnificient 
under the hands of her adroit French maid ? 
Opposite, lying on his little wheeled chair^ 
is pale, ngly Macnellan, the bridegroom of 
this queenlike bride ; he fastens his eyes upon 
his wife, they drink in her beauty greedily, 
he knows she could not have married him 
for love, and yet he tries to believe her when 
she swears to him, that it was so ; he means 
7U)w to try and win that love by kindness, 
indulgence, and devoted aflfection. Pauline 
knows this, and thinks that the pale, ugly 
man, will be her slave for ever. But it will 
not be so ; Macnellan, though maimed^ is not 
a drivelling fool, he is cute and shrewd, and 
caustic at heart. Love, or what he calls love, 
has blinded him for a time, and taken the 
edge off the inherent keenness of his nature, 
but he is bitter in soul, still suspicious, 
hard, remorseless, as he is voluptuous, and 
" when his passion shall have spent itg^ novel 
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force/' where will Pauline be ? But that is not 
so much the question as where will Leslie 
be? 

" Not lounging by the fire, and looking at 
the grapes with half closed eyes, and feeling 
the comfortable gold lining inside his pretty 
French purse/' 

Pauline is thinking within herself, that no 
sooner shall she be established as the queen 
of the Manor Court, than she will fill the 
house with visitoro,, who will flock down to 
feast on her dainties, to 'wonder at her magni- 
ficence, and to envy her happmess. Amid 
the feces which are to cluster round her 
hearth, she sees three more vividly than the 
rest. The fair face of the darling — ^the mag- 
nificent form of the gentle, charming rou^. 
Baron Hertzlieben — and the fashionable, in- 
different Major Super ; with all these she is 
determined to flirt, over one she is determined 
to triumph ; what of that hideous figure in 
the chair, her husband? There is the death's 
head at the wine ; what if I She raised her 
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blue sleepy eyes and encountered the glitter- 
ing ones of the mesmeriser. She turned cold ; 
had he read those dark thoughts ? had his 
subtle influence placed them there ? 

" How glad I shall be," Pauline broke forth 
at last, " how glad I shall be when the house 
is ready ; did you know, Papalie, that some 
people called Ejilruderey have bought that 
place of Thorpe's?'' 

"Yes, darling." 

" What a nice thing if we could get settled 
there, I mean at the Manor House, before 
those people, would it not, Machy ?" to her 
husband. 

" Since you wish it, I wish it, pretty one," 
said the husband, fondly. 

An uninitiated person would hardly have 
known which of these men was the husband 
of the beauty, both addressed her in the same 
petting manner, both seemed eagerly attracted 
by her charms, but as yet the husband had 
confidence in his wife, in her pride and dig- 
nity, if not in her virtue itself, and whether 
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lie was right in his confidence in that sense, 
this history is not destined to unravel. What 
Pauline Leslie was, whence she came, and 
whither she went, remains a mystery still to 
the writer of this story. She was heartless, 
unprincipled, utterly unscrupulous, and in- 
tensely selfish, but she may have been guilty 
of every crime, save one ; she may with it all 
have held her honour dearer than her life, 
for aught I know to the contrary. 

" Papalie, I wonder what the Yardly girls 
will say ; do you know if they call, I shall 
feel inclined to insult them/' 

" You must not do that, lovey, must she, 
Mr. Macnellan ? the lady of Alton Manor 
Court must not forget her dignity." 

" Let her do as she likes," chuckled Mac- 
nellan ; " I never baulk anybody in saying a 
severe thing or two, if they like it ;" and all 
three laughed. " But what have these wenches 
done to you, Polly ?" Macnellan had taken 
to calling her Polly, and Pauline did not like 
it. She was right ; never was there a young 

VOL. III. H 
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woman in the world who gave you less the 
idea of a homely, bright-eyed, cheerM, 
sprightly, warm-hearted Polly than this 
listless, lounging, yet restless, ambitious, ele- 
gant Pauline. Macnellan had no Polly to 
put his kettle on, poor man, let him think 
what he liked about it. " What have these 
wenches done to you, Polly ?" 

" Nothing ; it was just what they left un- 
done ; they neglected us, never called because 
we had no letters of introduction ; not that 
we wanted to have them poking about in our 
house, but it's just the contempt they treated 
us with that annoyed me ; but I suppose I 
must play the dignified, it won't do even to 
be too distant, one must be affable in one's 
own house or one is set down as a nobody, 
but still I think I can manage to say cutting, 
severe things." 

Macnellan laughed heartily : " That's right, 
Polly, darling, let me be in the room, I shall 
enjoy that." 

"Not if lean help it," thought Pauline, Hhey 
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will go home and wonder how I could have 
married such a hideous old man. Oh, how I 
wish" — and again, by instinct, her eyes sought 
those of her step-father, and again she shud- 
dered and felt cold. 

Leslie asked and obtained permission to 
smoke a delicately perfumed cigar, and under 
its soothing influence he began to build mag- 
nificent palaces in the air. Lately, everything 
he had undertaken had prospered wonder- 
fully, why not one more bold stroke ? Leslie 
was no coward, like Thorpe ; the latter, with 
every disposition to be a villain, had still no 
courage; wickedly as he had talked and 
schemed, he would never have taken the life 
of Macnellan, or if he had, he would imme- 
diately have betrayed himself; but the mar- 
ried, helpless man, is in more real danger 
while that golden-haired Ceres half closes her 
eyes, pouts, and talks like a spoiled child, 
and while the smooth mesmeriser smokes that 
cigar with the subtle, pleasant odour, and 
talks fondly to the step-daughter — ^he is in 

H 2 
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more danger, if he onlj knew it, tlian he has 
ever been before in his life, except perhaps at 
that awful moment when the screeching en- 
gine was upon him, and mangled him, and 
reduced him to the wretched mummy he has 
become ; but even the engine was a nobler 
foe than the mesmeriser, for it had rushed 
upon its prey with a hideous shriek of warn- 
ing, whereas Ceres and the mesmeriser dressed 
the board with flowers, and smiled, and passed 
the cup of peace, and broke the bread of fel- 
lowship, with the man whose days they had 
already numbered. For Leslie measured 
things tnore. exactly than Pauline; he knew 
perfectly that the infatuation of the cripple 
would not always last, and he perfectly com- 
prehended that the time would come when 
the daughter's purse would be closed against 
him by the husband's will, and when his place 
would no longer be by the fire, looking at the 
grapes ; and Leslie was not going to wait for 
the death of a man scarcely older than him- 
self. Leslie was scientific, clever, patient, 
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courageous, and unscrupulous. Now what 
chance of his life has that cripple in the chair? 
that cripple who suspects nothing as yet, and 
who is in the first flush of his married happi- 
ness ? . Leslie is not going to wait until this 
excitement has subsided ; while the husband 
adores, and the wife has not become weary of 
dissimulation ; while the husband is in a state 
of trusting blindness, and Geres has scarcely 
yet found the yoke galling ; while suspicion 
sleeps, and while merriment fills the house ; 
-while guests are smiling, and winter festivi- 
ties are at their height ; that is the time that 
Leslie will choose, he wUl smile and smile to 
the last ; he will not walk upon the hearth-rug 
and discuss the feasibility of the action, as did 
Thorpe ; he will seek no excuse for his crime, 
but he wUl act, and reap the fruit of his 
action. The fire crackles, the lamps bum, 
the delicious perfume of the cigar is wafted 
over their heads, Macnellan watches Pauline, 
Pauline smiles at him ; Leslie looks up at the 
ceiling and schemes^ schemes. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MABTIN MEETS AN OLD FRIEND. 

One daj when Martin was crossing the 
Strand, after landing at Waterloo Bridge, on 
his return from Greenwich, he saw suddenly 
before him, in a knot of smiling, talking gen- 
tlemen, no less a person than Mr. Leslie. 

Shabby, with the stamp of our first parents* 
curse in his lineaments, that sign of having 
eaten his hard bread in the sweat of his brow, 
Martin was not ashamed to stop and speak to 
this, man, who owed him several pounds for 
the instruction of his children ; he had always 
known that Leslie meant to cheat him, he 
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had written him one or two letters at Alton, 
since leaving, none of which had been an- 
swered, and now Martin did not mean to let 
an opportunitj pass of patting in his just 
claim. He took off his hat first, and finding 
that Leslie did not take the least notice of 
him, he went up to hun, and addressed him 
by name. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Leslie — " 

Mr. Leslie looked as though he had not met 
Martin before. 

" I am Cruize, the Schoolmaster of Alton.'' 

" Oh, yes. Cruize, to be sure, I had forgot- 
ten you." 

" Mr. LesUe, could you oblige me with part 
of my account? I am terribly in want of 
money/' 

"Upon my word; why, surely, my good 
fellow, you mistake. Mrs. Leslie, did she not 
pay you V 

"No, sir." 

" It's a very singular thing then ; I hsmded 
her over your account, and saw her go oiit to 
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get a post-ofl5ce order. She is in Germany, 
now, you know, and I positively can't afford 
to pay bills twice over." 

Mr. Leslie had come apart from the knot of 
gentlemen. 

** I can't help your misunderstanding with 
your wife, sir ; I must be paid." 

Leslie laughed. 

" My good fellow, I couldn't think of such 
a thing, until I hear from my wife. Leave me 
your address, and — " 

*' I must be paid now," said poor Martin ; 
" if not, I will walk straight up to your friends, 
and disgrace you." 

Poverty with its griping claws, and hunger 
with its cruel pangs, were driving the school- 
master beside himself. Leslie, fashionable, 
fat, perfiimed, with heavy gold chain, and 
diamond upon his finger — Leslie signed a 
passing policeman, and pointed to Martin, 
lean, gaunt, shabby, fierce-looking, sus- 
picious, with his beetling brows, and haggard 
face. 
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" This person is attempting to extort 
money/' said Leslie, pointing blandly to the 
schoolmaster. " No, don't be rough with him, 
thank you, it's all right," 

And he passed away in the crowd. 

" Come, move on," said the policeman to 
Martin, and laying his hand rudely on his 
shoulder. 

Martin did not shout — " Unhand me, mis- 
creant," nor practise in his knowledge of the 
art of Tom Sayers. He looked up in the face 
of the enforcer of the law, a fellow as big as 
himself, but stouter, and he thought — 

"Now is the last drop poured into the 
measure of my degradation, a policeman has 
his hand on my shoulder. I wish Ella would 
pass by." 

Bitter, unjust Martin ! 

" You move on," said the policeman, " you 
take yourself oflF." 

" That man owes me money," said Martin, 
" he is a rascal ; your hand ought to be on his 
shoulder, not on mine." 

H 5 
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The policeman had seen the diamond ring, 
the handsome overcoat, the chain of gold; he 
had also seen the shabby boots, and the hole 
in the coat. He was a practical man, and he 
believed in the virtue of good clothing, and 
he very much distrusted poverty and rags. 

" Don't tell no lies. I shall keep my eyes 
on you ; you're a suspicious character, you 
are. 

" Why? because my clothes are old ? Just 
take your hand off my shoulder, will you? I 
don't like it there." 

" Don't you," said the policeman, tighten- 
ing his grasp, " I'll teach you to be imperti- 
nent." 

Martin raised his right arm slowly, and 
struck the man a heavy blow ; he fell on the 
pavement, a crowd collected in two minutes, 
others of the force came up to the rescue, and 
Martin found himself in the hands of three or 
four men. His first thought at that moment 
was a dread that he had injured the man ; he 
turned round — 
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"Is he much hurt?" 

" You come along, and just ask no ques- 
tions. I believe you'll get six months." 

They pulled and dragged and buflfeted 
him in a savage manner; all his rage had gone 
forth, when he dealt that one blow, and now 
he only felt a dull sense of hopeless degrada- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE GAYEST DOINGS AT ALTON. 

January has set in with biting winds, and 
deep snows, and hard, pitiless frosts. Alton 
is in its winter's clothing, the thatched roofs 
of the cottages are heavily coated with smooth 
dazzling snow, the trees are decked up bril- 
liantly with icicles, and all the country side 
lies wrapt in that kind of picturesque desola- 
tion which makes one hurry in with glad feet 
to fireside comforts, and the joys of convivial- 
ity and good fellowship. 

Alton is very gay this winter, the long- 
neglected Manor Court is furnished with such 
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magnificence that those among the comitry 
folks who have been admitted on any pre- 
tence within the hall, have had enough to talk 
about for weeks after. 

The county people have called upon the 
beautiful new mistress of the mansion, and 
she has received them with the most dignified 
and winning politeness. 

On their part the country people are struck 
with the beauty of Mrs. Macnellan. Of course 
they gossip about her ; of course they wonder 
how she could have married such a fright of 
a man, and how he could have married her ; 
they wonder what he ihinks of that very 
strange tie between her and that extraordi- 
nary step-father of hers, and they marvel as 
to whether the estate will be better managed 
now than under Squire Alton; this they 
doubt. What can such a poor cripple as 
Macnellan do in the way of farming ? and they 
suspect that Chatterton, the agent, will have 
the game in his own hands. With this gos- 
sip they satisfy themselves as best ihey can ; 
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they feel a little afihamed to reflect upon the 
manner in which they have neglected Mrs. 
Macnellan before she was married, but still 
they all get into raptures with the beauty of 
the place ; go away feeling envious of that, 
and of the beauty of the mistress, and finish 
up with that spiteM hope that means so ex- 
actly contrary to the sounding of the words: 
^^ That the new conple may not find things 
turn out differently to what they had ex- 
pected, and may find all things answer their 
anticipations." Meanwhile, these same peo- 
ple invite the Macnellans to dioner, and they 
go. Pauline had hoped that her ugly crip- 
pled husband would have declined these invi* 
tations. Nothing of the kind. The rich man 
knew his advantage ; he quite appreciated the 
value of his wealth, and he was not going to 
hide his diminished head. He had married a 
wife whose sphere it was to shine in society ; 
9Xii Macnellan meant to follow about this star 
of great magnitude, and watch it moving in 
its orbit. Toung men would envy ithe 
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maimed cripple his lovely wife, he would sit 
by and chuckle with delight. So the Mac- 
nellans were fitted on all hands. Leslie did 
not accompany them at first into the country. 
It was a "glorious triumph for Pauline ; she 
used to dash through the village in the most 
elegant of equipages, attended by the most 
fashionable of liveried servants, and drawn by 
the fleetest and best bred horses. It was a 
triumph, when the Yardlys, aU stiff in 
country made silks and bonnets, whose 
manu&cture was of " St. Jude's, Judy," as 
Ella used to say, called with humble and re- 
verential smiles upon that graceful, richly- 
dressed bride, who now spumed the idea of 
any other dress or bonnet than such as 
claimed Paris for its origin. The Miss 
Yardlys were of the very meekest. Pauline 
was sweetly condescending, but yet without 
letting fall one word which could have been 
termed uncourteous strictly considered, she 
contrived to send the young ladies away, feel- 
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ing uncommonly "small;" again I quote 
Ella; and highly dissatisfied with things in 
general, and themselves in particular. 

The Kilrudereys, who had been merchants, 
had made then: fortunes, and had purchased 
Alton Hall from the Thorpes, had come to 
settle down as county people in a quiet, solid, 
comfortable way ; of course they called upon 
the brilliant bride of the Manor Court, of 
course she returned the visit ; they mentioned 
that Miss Thorpe, now a great heiress, was 
coming to visit them in their new abode for a 
month, for it seemed she had an affection for 
the place, and was resolved to leave the 
gaieties of Paris for the sake of a little quiet 
festivity at Alton, Pauline's eyes flashed, the 
thing to her on earth, the most bitter, would 
be to witness the flirtation, love making, and 
marriage of Ella with the darling ; the latter 
was coming to visit her ; what if they should 
meet and — The next moment her heart was 
set at rest by Bobbie, the youngest girl. 
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*' I suppose you know Miss Thorpe is en- 
gaged to Lord Henry Winterton?" 

"No> 

" Oh, dear yes, he is desperately attached, 
and will follow her down here. I think she 
does not seem to care for him much, but she 
is such a little wicked thing, she never will 
care for any body until she is married." 

" When does she arrive ?'* 

*' We expect her to-morrow." 

" Then will you excuse my standing on 
ceremony, and present my compliments to her, 
and ask her if she will come with you to our 
ball on Thursday week ; you received the 
note of invitation, but I forgot to mention 
visitors." 

The Kilrudereys were charmed, and de- 
lighted, and obliged, and felt sure that Ella 
would be all there; " and," skid Pauline, rising 
and smiling, " You will find my house cram- 
med literally with visitors. I have several 
foreigners coming." 
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" It will be a perfect ball, I feel confident," 
said Bobbie, rapturously. 

"The tenth Lancers are coming," said 
Pauline, " all the officers ; you know Major 
Super?" It was in feet to be the gayest 
winter that Alton had ever known. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



THE POOR OP ALTON. 



The poor of Alton did not find that severe 
winter so jovial a time as the rich found it. 
Coal was dear, meat was dear, blankets were 
dear ; there was nothing particularly jolly in 
sitting down to a dinner of fat bacon and 
spurious tea, in having to stand at the wash- 
tub, as did the women, or work on the farm 
lands, as did the men, while the frost was so 
sharp and the wind was so cold ; the poor 
are, on the whole, however, a tolerably cheer- 
ful set, you find many contented faces among 
them, they are patient, and little envious of 
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the rich ; in country districts they accept their 
poverty as their natural portion, and though 
they may commiserate themselves as " poor 
bodies/' they are quite above receiving con- 
temptuous pity from others. 

The children had a school feast under the 
auspices of Mr. Yardly, they had tea and 
buns, and a Christmas tree stuck full of 
pincushions and tin horses, they had a new 
schoolmaster now, an old man in spectacles, 
who reverenced Mr. Yardly's very shoe 
strings, and was rather severe to the boys in 
the school. And Mr. Clyne the curate was 
gone ; his elder brother had fallen into deli- 
cate health, a terrible kind of nervousness, 
and had been ordered a sea voyage ; he had 
gone to America, and had entreated Robert 
to accompany him ; so there was a new curate 
at Alton now, a pompous young man of very 
good birth, who was only waiting until his 
uncle, the Bishop, should have it in his power 
to pop him into a fat living. So there are 
great changes in Alton since we last looked 
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at it. Things are, as Amelia sagely remarked, 
" coming round very strange." Among the 
very poor of Alton were the family of the 
Kites, the old wife was still very ill, and the 
old husband was getting too feeble to work, 
and now that Mr. Clyne was gone there were 
but few to help them. Pauline had not as 
yet taken up the cause of the poor, the 
Thorpes were gone, and the Yardlys never 
gave anything away, " upon' principle ;" thus 
the old couple were coming off badly ; at the 
time that such gay doings were pending at 
Alton, their house was dirty and comfortless 
as ever, their coals were scanty, and their 
larder-^nearly empty. Mrs. Kite was an ex- 
ception to the general ;rule of cheerful, pa- 
tient poor, for she was a grumbling, dissatis- 
fied old person, with plenty of good reasons 
for her dissatisfaction. People are very hard 
upon the discontent of the poor. A sick, 
starving old woman, who lies upon her hard 
bed and grumbles, is recognised as a woeful 
instance of unthankfulness, who ought to be 
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ashamed of herseli^ for not trying to cultivate 
a more patient temper. Poor Mrs. Kite had 
long been quoted by the gentry as a terrible 
specimen of a grumbling female; and, so poor 
thing, she was, but she had reason to grumble, 
far more reason than many gay young people 
who complain for a much slighter cause. A 
few days before the great ball was to take 
place at the Manor Court, Mr. Yardly turned 
into Kite's wretched hovel, to give the old 
couple some advice by way of a new year's 
gift ; he detested going in there, for these peo- 
ple were so impertinent to him, but he had 
delayed to visit them so long, that it could 
no longer be postponed. 

" WeU, Mrs. Kite," said he, approaching 
her bed side, " I hope you feel better." 

" I'm almost as bad as it's possible to be," 
said Mrs. Kite, between two fits of coughing 
and wheezing. 

" You should try and keep your mind fixed 
on things above," said the Vicar, " and they 
would help you to forget your earthly pain." 
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" I aven't had so much as a bit of meat this 
fortnight/' 

" You should think of that Bread of Life 
which is freely offered to all who ask for it, 
and which is better than all earthly meats." 

The old woman made a gesture of contempt. 

" I never can abide to hear these things 
talked of, except it's by Mr. Clyne ; now as 
he's gone to forrin parts, there's nobody left 
as I cares to hear lecture ; his practice was up 
to his preaching." 

" I fear, Mrs. Kite, that you cared more for 
the presents Mr. Clyne gave you than for the 
instruction he imparted ; he was very much 
mistaken in giving away so much as he did. 
You used all to think of what he would bring 
you, not of what he would teach you. / tell 
you all plainly that /give nothing away. My 
daughters go round, and look after the sick, 
and I daresay they will send you some soup, 
but now I wish you to think of other things 
more important." 

"I don't want none ont," said old Mrs. 
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Kite, " there is but one thing I say, and that 
is, as I wishes as Mr. Clyne would come back, 
I've that to say to him, as I should die easier if 
'twas said, but I don't mean to tell it to no- 
body else, and if so be as I dies afore he comes 
back, no person shall be any wiser, that's all." 

" I have heard you hint in this way before, 
Mrs. Kite. I hope you know that it is not 
Mr, Clyne, nor any other man that has power 
to forgive your trespasses, but only God 
alone." 

" I knows that well enough, and so far as 
that goes, I believe as God have forgave me 
my share long ago, but I wish to tell it to 
man also before I go." 

" Mn Clyne may not return for a year," 
said the Vicar. 

" Then I shall likely be put in the ground 
afore then, for how is a body to live in sich 
a place as this, with the wind coming in at 
every ole, and just nothing to eat." 

^* Do you never think of your soul, Mrs. 
Kite?" 
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" Yes, I think of it very often ; I thinks of 
what Mr. Clyne told me of the goodness of 
God, and that I might be sure as He would 
look after me on the other side as well as 
here." 

" But not if you do not repent and believe/' 
said the poor Vicar, earnestly ; " not unless 
you confess your sins, Mrs. Kite." 

" I does confess," said the old soul, pet- 
tishly. " I prays a deal a nights." 

" What do you pray for ?" 

" Victuals and drink." 

" Do you never pray for grace ?" 

" Yes. Mr. Clyne used to be asking me to 
pray for that, so I does sometimes," and she 
turned uneasily in her bed. 

" But y6u ought not to think so much of 
Mr. Clyne, he is only a man — a weak, sinful 
man." 

*' La, he ain't sinftil ; he's the best by far as 
ever I seen — hy far^^ she added with energy, 
and looking spitefully at the Vicar, 

" Now I will read you a chapter," said the 
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Vicar, so he read her of the man who was 
found without a wedding garment, and he 
asked when he closed the book, if she was not 
afraid of finding herself in a like case ? 

** No, I never ain't a bit afraid. I believe 
as I shall find things ever so much better on 
the other side, any how they can't be much 
worse I" 

The Vicar told her they might, but he could 
not succeed in exciting the terror of the tough 
old soul, and he left her cottage more than 
ever impressed with the impenitence of this 
poor^ old sinner. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



ALTON HALL. 



Ella arrived at Alton Hall the day follow- 
ing the conversation related in our last, in 
teeming spirits, and looking lovely. She was 
delighted at the idea of the ball ; much as she 
disliked Pauline, she forgave her like the 
rest of the world, now that she was married ; 
at first she hesitated as to whether it would 
be delicate to go, as the guest of the man 
whom she had refiised to marry, and who had 
so hard pressed her father, but still since then 
things had been amicably settled between the 
parties. Macnellan's wicked speeches about 

I 2 
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herself had been after all only uttered in 
delirium, in fact, Ella was rampant with de- 
light at the idea of this jolly, pleasant, bril- 
liant ball, and eager to find an excuse to go, 
and then everybody persuaded her to go, and 
Pauline even repeated the invitation. Mr. 
Rollins came down the day after she arrived, 
and the two were as merry, as nonsensical 
as ever ; the Darling was to be at the Manor 
Court. Oh, it would be delightful, and those 
loves of Lancers, and Major Super; in fact, 
anticipation was at its height, and Alton Hall 
was as happy a place to Ella now, as it had 
ever been in her brightest days. Arthur 
too was expected from school; there were 
horses in the stable (Ella had not brought 
black Fan), there was skating on the lake, 
there were feasts, and fun and follies of all 
sorts. There was a meet of the St. Jude's 
fox hounds fixed for Thursday, and all the 
gay company from Alton Manor Court and 
Alton Hall were to be present ; the frost had 
broken up, the ground was very wet, the 
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roads being as EoUins declared in sucli a state 
that those who remained at home must not 
expect to recognise their friends on their re- 
turn. The hounds were to put off at a place 
called Doglywood, near to that small village 
where Kate HalFs brother had slept on the 
night before he had presented himself at 
Alton Hall. Ella was rosy and bright; 
she wore a black cloth habit, which fitted 
her beautiftilly, and a little jaunty velvet 
cap, round which was wreathed a scarlet 
feather. 

" I hope you are going to give me a good 
mount, Bobbie," she said, "a flyaway dasher, 
havn't you a wicked mare, that killed a stable 
boy last year?'' 

" Yes, she is such a brute, we can't sell 
her," said Mr. Kilruderey, a benevolent 
faced elderly gentleman, who was not going 
to be of the party. Mrs. Ealruderey, a 
gaudily dressed elderly lady here put her 
head out of the window. 

" For mercy's sake, you are not going to 
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lend Spitfire to anybody ; as sure as possible 
whoever rides her will cpme back with a 
broken neck ?" 

" Now, we'll see," said Ella, clapping her 
hands, ^^youVe excited my ambitioou I 
won't ride to-day unless you let me have 
Spitfire for a mount ; I shall tear away like 
the man in the German Legend ; why, if I 
did come home ' a damp unpleasant body,' 
it would but add that one spice of the horri- 
ble, which is wanting to complete the sum of 
these Christmas festivities ; why, Mr. Kilrud- ' 
erey, it will be a stock tale to relate every 
Christmas, to make the guests' hair stand on 
end, and their flesh creep to tell them about . 
that mad-cap who would mount the wicked 
mare, and came back having literally turfed 
it. Why it would make an episode in a sen- 
sation novel, wouldn't it ? Come, Mr. Kilrud- 
erey, I want to make the people's flesh creep, 
I do indeed." 

" Not with my consent. Miss Ella," said 
Mr. Kilruderey, firmly, "theire is a nice 
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torse in the stable for you, a well bred safe 
teauty, there he comes." A fine chesnut, whose 
Blender limbs and arching neck showed its 
breed, was brought up at the moment by the 
groom. 

Ella sprang away at once towards the 
stables ; she was forgotten in a few moments, 
while the other guests were talking, laugh- 
ing, and mounting. In about ten minutes 
she appeared in sight, mounted upon a tall 
wicked-looking grey mare, whose ears lay 
back in a frightful manner, and which was 
rushing from one side of the path to the other, 
rearing up, and backing, and doing all she 
could to fling her intrepid rider over her 
head. 

" Ella, Ella, mad girl, get oflF; Tom, run to 
that beast's head, and take Miss Thorpe off 
by force." 

The groom went forward. Ella struck the 
mare slightly with her whip, and the animal 
rushed off at the top of her speed. Ella 
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turned round in her saddle, and waved her 
hand with a musical but defiant shout to the 
assembled company; there was instantly 
great mounting, and swift riding after her. 
Mr. Rollins went by on his horse like the wind ; 
he was a fearless rider, a passionate lover of 
field sports, but he thought no better of Ella, 
for this reckless exposure of her life; he quite 
anticipated some fi-ightful calamity; the timid, 
gentle, simple Misses Kilruderey, even put 
their horses to the top of their speed, and 
hurried after their friend ; on they went over 
ploughed fields and tangled copses ; they soon 
emerged into the high road, and there in the 
distance, like a speck against the sky, they 
saw a moving thing, which they knew was 
Spitfire ; was Ella yet upon her back ? Rol- 
lins, in fact, by dint of hard riding was not 
long in finding himself close upon Spitfire, 
and her reckless rider. 

"Miss Thorpe," shouted Rollins; "for 
God's sake, take care I" 
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Ella turned round and laughed. 

" What else do you suppose I am doing ? 
the brute is trying to throw me all the time." 

" For Heaven's sake dismount, and change 
places with me ; you have showed your 
travery enough ; but you know your arm is 
not strong enough to hold her in another 
hour." 

" I don't mind if I do/' said Ella, attempt- 
ing to hold her in, " IVe had enough of the 
wretch. Why, she won't stand a minute." 

HoUins dismounted, threw the bridle of his 
horse over a tree, and rushed to the head of 
Spitfire. 

"Now take your foot safely out of the 
stirrup — that's right — ^now slip oflF." 

In another moment Rollins had vaulted 
upon Spitfire. 

" Now, how will you mount ?" he shouted 
to Ella. " This wretch would be off, if I left 
her a moment." 

Ella answered by a loud laugh. " Do you 
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expect me to ride upon a gentleman's sad- 
dle?'' 

The fact was EoUins had become so ex- 
cited with fears of Ella's safety, and was like 
most great talkers, so very absent, that lie 
had forgotten the circumstance of the saddles ; 
-and now he and Ella went off into fits of loud 
laughter. Ella was in her glory, this was a 
situation she rejoiced in ; the thing was of 
course to change the saddles, but how, with 
that detestable Spitfire rearing and plunging, 
and kicking out viciously behind, so that 
Ella was obliged to keep well out of her 
way ? Just then there came the sound of a 
most unearthly groan from the other side of 
the hedge. 

^^ Hollo I what an unpleasant sound that 
party gave vent to," said Ella. "I'll see 
who it is, and if anybody will help us with 
the saddles." 

She climbed upon the wet, muddy grass 
that grew upon the slope of the bank, and 
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peered through the bare hedge. There was a 
man lying in the ditch, with his face down- 
ward ; he was clothed in rags, and was evi- 
dently a tramp. His feet were bare, Ijis 
head was bare, his thick, dark hair was mat- 
ted and damp, soiled with the mud of the 
ditch, and straggling about his neck. For a 
moment Ella paused, and felt some pity for 
this wretched looking object. 

" Will you get up and hold this horse 
while we change the saddles ? here's a shilling 
for you." She held one up, but the man 
did not raise his head. 

"Are you ill?" pursued Ella. 

" Drunk, probably," said Rollins. ** You 
must hold her head, Ella, if the man can't 
help you. Do as I tell you, and she can't 
hurt you." 

" I fancy that man is very ill." 

"Pitch him the shilling then, and let us 
send the parish Doctor to him, as we go 
round. Do make haste, Ella. Now then, 
have you got her mouth tight ? that's right." 
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Rollins threw tte saddle in the road. " That's 
soon done ;" and in a few minutes the lady's 
saddle was fastened on the quiet horse. 
"Jtfow I have to put this on Spitfire. Steady 
there ! What a brute she is I Bravo, Miss 
Ella — ^your courage does you infinite credit ; 
the only wonder is that you were not bom a 
man ; what a soldier you would have made ! 
Wellington would have been nothing in com- 
parison, prodigies of valour would have been 
weak wording to express your feats. All 
right, now, let go of her head/' and Eol- 
lins leaped into the saddle. " If that indi- 
vidual in the hedge is not drunk or ill, he is 
a disgrace to humanity. Can you mount 
Bob ? that's right, capital, now we are off." 

" Let me pitch the man a shilling, shall 
I?" 

" Certainly, if you like." 

''Just call to him again." 

" Here my man, look up ; what's the mat- 
ter with you ?" 

"Are you Ul?' shouted Ella. 
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" Drunk 1" whispered Rollins. "Throw 
him the shilling, and let us be oflF." 

So Ella flung the shilling down without 
pausing to see if it fell within reach of the re- 
cumbent figure, and she and Rollins rode oflP 
at the top of their speed. 



It was such a gay, brilliant sight, that meet 
by Dogly Wood, the view was one of the 
finest in the Midlands. It opened upon a 
vista of hedge-enclosed meadows, wooded hill 
sides, and nestling villages, and farm steads ; 
the roof and cathedral of St. Jude's were 
visible at one point, while the broad, bright 
river wound its way, joyously (like a chain 
of silver glancing in the sun beams, from the 
left to the dimly seen walls of the quaint 
cathedral town in the distance. Even now, 
when trees were stripped, and ploughed lands 
lay out red and naked against the clear sky of 
a fine day in January, even now it was a 
rich and sylvan landscape. Very few of 
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the parties present looked at it, they were too 
much occupied in looking at each other. 
There were first all the nobs 'par eoocdlencej 
the family of my Lord the Marquis, in their 
open carriage, with richly caparisoned horses 
and perfectly dressed servants, the latter 
lounging about elegantly. My Lord the 
Marquis was a handsome young man of 
thirty, with a haughty, but sensible face. 
My Lady the Marchioness was a very tall, 
commanding woman of the same age^ with a 
pale, clear complexion, dark hair and eyes, 
nobly cast features. She was not dressed at 
all well or becomingly; it did not matter for 
a marchioness, who was down in the country 
for a few weeks, and who was handsome 
enough not to care about dress there. She 
wore an awkward green jacket, and a large 
ugly hat; but there were more young meal's 
eyes fixed on her with humble admiration 
than on any other lady present. H er Ladyship's 
house was filled with visitors ; some of them 
people of title. In the carriage with her 
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were two elegant ladies, as well as little 
Lord Sweetchild, the son and heir ; to him 
all the ladies, young and old, paid affec- 
tionate homage. Sweetchild receiving it 
with scarcely polite indifference. Among the 
crowds of fashionable young men visitors at 
the castle of my Lord the Marquis there were 
many who wore the hunting dress, and on 
first rate "mounts/' hovered about the precincts 
of my Lady's carriage. My Lady gave to 
such people as the Kilrudereys, Pauline, and 
her train, Ella, &c., a kind nod of friendly 
recognition. The Marquis and Marchioness 
were very unbending towards their country 
neighbours, and yet the line of demarcation 
was as finely and keenly drawn as possible ; 
although the Thorpes sometimes dined with 
the Marquis, they had never presumed to ask 
him in return again, and not one among the 
herd of second class gentry, to which they be- 
longed, would have dreamt of claiming 
the acquaintance of " My Lady" in Town. 
Well, then and there, were xed-coated 
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gentlemen and pretty girls prettily mounted, 
and tlie showy and beautifcd Mrs. Mac- 
nellan, quite cutting out the pale, quiet 
Marchioness in mere splendour of equip- 
age and dress. The Marchioness was 
carelessly accepting homage, to which she had 
been used all her life. Pauline was triumph- 
ing in a newly found power and place. Major 
Super was there, and several of his brother 
officers ; the Darling was there, mounted on 
a splendid cream-coloured thorough-bred; 
the Baron de Hertzlieben had not arrived. 
And the dogs bayed, and the human voices 
rose in a musical chorus of subdued merri- 
ment, and refined conviviality. The Darling 
found his way to Ella, and the two were soon 
engaged in a war of badinage. Ella had 
never forgiven him ; perhaps he augured well 
from that ; at any rate, it is certain that he 
would gladly have married her now, and that 
he had no belief in the general report of her 
engagement to the son of the Marquis of 
Winterton. 
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" So, Miss Ella, you are actually irradiat- 
ing Alton again with the light of your coun- 
tenance." 

" Do you not observe that the day is very 
bright ? Of course, it is all to be attributed to 
the brilliancy of my eyes; you know you 
meant that, although you didn't say it." 

"Of course I did." 

" What a lovely creature the Monst — I beg 
his pardon — Mr. Macnellan has married." 

" Yes," said the Darling, drily. 

"I suppose you are here to congratulate 
her upon her happy choice.'' 

Ella spoke with such bitterness that Chal- 
loner felt a little nettled — a rare thing with 
him. 

"I sincerely hope it may prove happy," 
said he gravely ; " I don't see why it shouldn't; 
her husband adores her." 

" And is so rich I It is such an advantage 
to find a rich partner for life, isn't it, Mr. 
Challoner?" 
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"Money is a very necessary thing." 

" Can't you think of something more origi- 
nal to say? Apropos, have you seen Miss 
EUiot, oflate?' 

"No." 

*' What a surly tone you grunt that out in ; 
has she snubbed you T 

"No," said Hubert, laughing; "I have 
not given her a chance." 

"Oh, cautious young man! Hubert, I 
should think the first word you were taught 
to spell was prudence, and the next — " 

"Well, Ella r 

" Flirtation ; how well you maiiage ; never 
jefhsed, never compromised ; always devoted, 
interesting, charming." 

Hubert reddened with pleasure. Ella's 
voice had become tender in pronouncing the 
last word. 

"Ella," said he, in a low tone, "if I had 
run away with you at that time, what misery 
I should have plunged us both into. You feel 
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angry with me still, I know, but you ought to 
feel obliged ;" and then he added in a low 
tone : — " It cost me very dearly to speak to 
you as plainly as I did, but it was more for 
your own sake." 

" Have you anything more to say ?*' asked 
Ella, in a cold, sharp tone, ^^ because I think 
the hounds are putting off." 

Hubert looked at Ella with astonishment ; 
was she really so much changed towards 
him? She urged her horse forward, and 
went to shake hands with Major Super, who 
had just recognised her, and then Pauline, 
who had been watching her conversation with 
Hubert, and had seen her break away from 
him with an angry eye, put out her hand to 
her, and asked warmly after her health and 
safety. 

So the hounds set off, and Ella rode after 
them ; they found the fox on the outskirts of 
the Chase, where Martin had first gone to 
howl out his mad love for Ella, and they 
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returned in the afternoon, in high health, and 
joyous spirits. At dinner Ella was rampant 
with mischief. She told tales of Rollins, and 
against him, and he turned round and accused 
her of having been dreadfully frightened in her 
heart of Spitfire. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A JOURNEY IN THE WINTER. 

When before the Marylebone magistrates 
Martin was charged with having assaulted 
Police-constable Bradly when in the discharge 
of his duty, and was sentenced in consequence 
to a week's imprisonment with hard labour, he 
made up his mind that when he came out of 
gaol he would at once seek Ella at all risks ; 
he would get over to Paris if she were still 
there ; at any rate, he would no longer delay 
to claim his husband's rights. And when he 
found himself disgraced, penniless, but free 
upon the stones in London, he instantly set 
about collecting what means he could to put 
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his plan into execution. First, Mr. Grow- 
green owed him about sixteen shillings — ^ten 
he owed for his rent ; but there was his mat- 
tress, his bedstead, his table and chair, these 
he would sell, and then repair to No. 27, St. 
James's Street, and he would find out if Ella 
was still in Paris, or if she was expected home 
soon ; then he would act — then he would fol- 
low her up wherever she might be ; then he 
would thunder forth the tale of his love, his 
suflfering, his despair, and his implacable re- 
solve into her ear — that mad rage at her 
indifference, that resolution to conquer her 
pride, that burning desire made up of love 
and thirst for vengeance possessed his whole 
being. Evil and the powers of evil bad now 
fall sway over the dark soul of the school- 
master ; he had but one wish, to drink revenge 
and die — to crush, to humble, to embrace, to 
adore with fiercest passion that woman who 
was his wife, but who spumed him. Let him 
go before her as her equal ; let him give the 
reins to his powers of utterance ; let him no 
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longer stand by her as he had hitherto 
done — subdued, his real nature hidden, his 
manner only that of a meek, despairing, 
humble lover ; — ^but let him stand over her, 
her husband, her conqueror, her master, and 
then let him die I — there would be nothing left 
on earth to live for. Of course, she would 
loathe his memory, — of course she would 
rejoice in his death I 

When Martin called at Blackheath, to ask 
Mr. Growgreen for his sixteen shillings, that 
gentleman would not condescend to speak 
to him,-:-Martin had resolutely given his 
real . name, address, and occupation at the 
Police Court, so that he was fully disgraced 
in the eyes of Mr. Growgreen. That small 
man sent Martin the money by the hand of 
the servant, with a peremptory order to write 
a receipt in full. This Martin did, and he 
walked out of the house feeling satisfied, on 
the whole, that the days of his bondage to 
such a detested master were ended. 

And now what was he to do ? He went 
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back to Eardlj street, and he found that mis- 
fortune had pursued him even there. On 
climbing to his gartret he found it empty ; his 
bedstead, his mattress, his blankets gone, even 
what few clothes and what little linen he had 
left behind him, and the very box in which, 
with a lingering love of order and personal 
cleanliness, he had kept his brushes, and 
his morsel of soap. The remains of his 
coals had been also swept away; so, feel- 
ing bewildered and sick at heart Martin went 
down to the clerk's wife, who was now strong, 
and getting about her work, and he asked her 
to tell him who had taken his little property. 
She felt for him, made him sit down, got him 
a cup of tea, and told him that the landlord, 
the bookseller, had sold up all the things for 
the rent. 

" But I only owed ten shillings, the things 
must have fetched more than that.*' 

The young woman did not know what they 
fetched, the things had been carried away to 
an auction room. 
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^^ Then I must go and make the landlord 
refimd." 

He found his way down into the dusty- 
fusty shop, where books in discoloured bind- 
ing lay about in disorder. The landlord was 
writing letters behind his counter ; he raised 
his eyes when Martin entered, and looked at 
him savagely ; he was an immense, stout, red 
faced man, with a bull-like neck and head, 
and an expression of brutal ferocity, mingled 
with cunning. A person more out of place 
among books and the appendages of litera- 
ture, it would be diflficult to find. Martin 
desired the money so eagerly, to help him on 
the way to Ella, that though his blood boiled 
at the sight of this brute, he mastered his 
feelings and resolved to conciliate him. 

" Mr. Cassidy, you were mistaken in sup- 
posing I could not pay your rent ; here are the 
ten shillings." 

"You rascally thief," shouted Cassidy. 
" You've been in jail for extorting money in 
the streets, and you think to come and bully 
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me in my own shop ; walk out, or I'll lay my 
horsewhip about your shoulders/' 

" And if you do/' said Martin, *' you will 
find yourself locked up, or have to pay a 
fine." 

Cassidy rose and took down the horsewhip. 
" I tell you once, I tell you twice, if you 
don't go out of my shop before I tell you the 
third time, I'll lay this about you well." 

" Do," said Martin, folding his arms reso- 
lutely, *' I shall not leave the shop until you 
hand me over the money for which you sold 
my things, they must have brought you in 
two or three pounds." 

" You owed me rent," shouted Cassidy, in 
so loud a voice that passers by paused to lis- 
ten. ** You owed me rent, and you went and 
got yourself taken to jail for extorting money 
on false pretences. I sold your rags and rotten 
sticks, which hardly left myself the rent when 
the auction fees were paid. Walk out, or I'll 
spoil your eyesight with a cut of this whip." 

^^ Liar I" roared Martin, beside himself with 
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rage, "touch me if you dare/' and the brutal 
bookseller, or rather better, who had some- 
how all his life carried things before him 
by dint of sheer reckless brutality and force 
of will, put his threat into execution, and 
struck Martin two smarting cuts across the 
cheek. 

Martin closed with him, rained down some 
heavy blows upon his ugly face, and finally 
escaped into the street ; the brutal better on 
the Derby followed him and shouted police, 
and Martin having already tasted of the 
world's injustice, and suffered one false im- 
prisonment, was wise enough to make use 
of his superior agility, and to elude the ve- 
nomous attempt of Cassidy to place him again 
in cuistody. 

This sketch of Cassidy, the brute and the 
bully, who contrived to avoid discharging his 
just debt, by means of violence, is no idle 
sketch of the imagination but a real, ugly, 
life portrait. 

When Martin was by himself in St. James' 
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park, to which place he took his way on quit- 
ing Eardly Street, he sat down on one of the 
benches near the now frozen water, and began 
to calculate his chances of success should he 
proceed against the brute Cassidy for assault, 
and the balance of the sum his things must 
have fetched; but he came to the conclusion 
which every other man (against whom the 
world has set its face) has arrived at under 
similar circumstances, namely, that there was 
no law for the poor and the friendless, and 
that the result of such an attempt to obtain 
justice would be a failure. Perhaps he was 
wrong to take this exaggerated view of the 
case ; it is not that the law itself is unjust ; 
true he had suffered imprisonment merely for 
defending himself against outrage, but it was 
not simply the law that was to be blamed 
here, but those unfortunate circumstances 
which prevented his proving himself in the 
right. Now he had witnesses to call in the 
persons of the clerk and good Miss Tremble, 
and these could have proved that his move- 
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ables were worth more than ten shillings ; 
while the receipts which he held from Cassidy 
would have borne witness to the fact, that he 
owed that wretch no more ; so I believe that 
had he taken the matter into court, he might 
have recovered damages and disgraced the 
landlord. He was not in a mood to think so 
however, and, after bestowing a hearty 
maUson on the world in general, Martin be- 
took himself to 27, St James's Street, to in- 
quire of Amelia of the whereabouts of Ella ; 
he looked shabby to a degree, and had besides 
that hang-dog look about him which a long 
grinding acquaintance with want and degra- 
dation brings into the face of a proud and 
passionate man. 

Miss Amelia looked at him with surprise, 
not unmingled with contemptuous pity. 

" Lor I my word," she said, saucily, 
** you do look ill ; I should fancy somehow as 
London didn't agree with you." 

" I hate it," said Martin, violently. " I 
have suffered here, and I hate it.*' 
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" I should give up verse making and teach- 
ing if I was you, and take to sometliing else. 
Wouldn't you like to go to service ?'' 

" For what service should I be fitted ?" 

** Something in the way of attending an in- 
valid gentleman, I should think, to push his 
chair about, and to help him in and out of 
bed ; something of that sort would suit you, so 
I should think/' 

" But without recommendation how am I 
to find such a place ? it is easy to talk." 

" Oh," said Amelia, in a sharper tone than 
usual, "if folks sits down with their ands be- 
fore them, and crys out, I cannot do this, 
and I can't do that, they must expect to fail." 

"When are the family coming back?" 
asked Martin, casually. 

"What, the missus?" 

"Yes." 

" Oh, not for months as I knows." 

'' And Miss Thorpe is in Paris, too ?" 

" She's at Alton by this time, she landed at 
Dover the night afore last; her and Mrs. 
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Kilruderey slept here last night, and went ojff 
to St. Jude's this morning from Euston 
Square." 

Martin stood still and said nothing ; his 
heart beat fast ; was the longed for hour so 
nearly within his grasp ? the time which he 
had allowed to escape him so often, waiting 
for better days, and hopelessly hoping against 
hope? he had made up his mind to follow his 
wife to Paris, and here she was, within one 
hundred and twenty miles of him, and he had 
enough money and to spare to take him to 
her. 

Now, now — oh why d\d that feverish long- 
ing render him so weak, that cough that would 
tear him, that pain that would pierce his side 
like a dagger ; he had only now to walk down 
to the station, to take his place by the third 
class train, and to be oiBf ; but first he must eat 
and drink, he must gather up strength for the 
journey ; so bidding Amelia adieu, he left St. 
James's Street, and was not long in finding 
his way to a coffee house, where he feasted for 
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once in his life on mutton chops and porter, 
and then he drew out his purse to pay for his 
meal the sum of eighteen pence. 

When King John lost his baggage, when 
Queen Mary lost Calais, when Napoleon the 
first lost Waterloo, blank horror could not 
have struck more painfully upon the hearts of 
either of these great personages, than it struck 
upon that of Martin when he discovered the 
ludicrously small loss of the half sovereign, 
which Mr. Growgreen had sent out to him ; 
there were the six shillings and sixpence, but 
the precious gold piece was gone — quite gone I 
had he dropped it in his agitation at Mr. 
Growgreen's ? Had the servant cheated him 
by clever sleight of hand ? 

Whatever the cause, the result was the 
same, loss I It was a very Waterloo to him in 
magnitude; eighteen pence to pay for his 
food, and only four shillings and sixpence 
left to support him on that long winter jour- 
ney, which must now be undertaken. A 
hundred and twenty miles of frost-covered 
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country stretching between Mm and his 
wife, and he ragged, and nearly barefoot I 

And yet, with the difficulty and danger of 
the enterprise, rose up his great Will, in all 
its giant strength. Out of the cloud-covered 
ciiy, away from its long-stretching arms, into 
the wintry roads, and on, on, through 
fogs and snow storms, in hunger and naked- 
ness, in cold, and sickness, and despair ! Not 
in despair, she lay at the end of the journey ; 
the proud, heartless, unconscious wife, whom 
he was going to claim, whom he was going to 
conquer, whom he was going to crush. Be- 
fore the twilight had gathered over London, 
this man, maddened and reckless, set out upon 
his wild enterprise. 

In imagination we watch his half-clad 
figure move beyond the line of lamps that 
skirts London at the frontier of one of its 
great suburbs •, the first light, feathery sprink- 
ling of a snow-storm has commenced, the 
wind blows in his face with a bitterness like 
that in his own heart. 

K 5 
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" It would not be right," said the schoolmaster 
aloud, and he looked up into the darkening hea- 
vens ; " it would not be right for me to set out 
on such a journey as mine beneath a smiling 
sky, or upon a summer morning. No ; I go 
on with the storm, into the winter, into the 
6now, into the night, and I carry in my veins 
at once the seeds of death, and the burning 
lava of a passion that seems to have been bom 
of hell. Ella," and he clenched his hand, 
and shook it threateningly before him, *' your 
husband is coming, your ragged, barefooted 
husband, who is just out of gaol, who must 
beg his way before he can reach you ; who is 
lower than the lowest of your menials. Your 
husband is coming; remorseless as death he 
is going to steal in upon your pleasures, to 
drag you to his arms, to smother you against 
his raging heart ; he is coming.'' 

And the schoolmaster walks on rapidly into 
the winter night, and we lose sight of his tall 
gaunt figure in the gathering blackness. 



^" m 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE BALL AT ALTON MANOR. 

Mr. Leslie came down for the ball, a night 
or two before it took place ; his quick eye 
already saw the commencement of the change 
that he felt convinced would soon follow the 
sometime love of Macnellan for his wife. 
Already he had begun to assert his will in 
small things, and already he had ceased to sit 
with his eyes fixed in rapt admiration on 
Pauline; the changes were so slight, that 
none but a keen observer, like Leslie, would 
have noticed them ; and yet he knew certainly 
that the time was drawing on, when he would 
no longer be welcome at Macnellan's hearth^ 
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and when Pauline would no longer have it in 
her power to give him money, and, in that case, 
what good would his step-daughter's marriage 
do him ? The answer is obvious. 

He sat after dinner lounging in the draw- 
ing-room, with the ladies, and such of the 
male guests as had chosen to leave the excel- 
lent wine downstairs — among these were 
Hubert Challoner and the Baron de Hertz- 
lieben. Macnellan had excused himself to his 
guests, and had asked some other gentleman 
to play host in his absence, pleading a head- 
ache ; and he now asked Pauline for a cup of 
tea, and begged that he might be permitted 
to go to bed ; he never would inconvenience 
himself in the least to fulfil the requirements 
of society, and Leslie, the polished, looked at 
him with a smile of hidden contempt, as at a 
man who was totally unfitted by nature and 
habit to stand, as he did, the "possessor of 
wealth and position ; how much more grace- 
ftiUy would such honours sit upon Mr. James 
Leslie I 
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" Ella Thorpe is coming, of course/' said 
Pauline, " she is visiting at Alton Hall, so we 
could not leave her out/' 

" Do you say you have invited her ?" said 
Macnellan, with a surprised scowl. 

"Oh, dear yes," said Pauline, with a little 
laugh; and she added rapidly, in a half whisper, 
" You need not fear that I shall be jealous, 
Machy." 

But Macnellan was not in a mood for joking, 
he said nothing more then; and it was a 
marvel that he so restrained himself before 
his guests, but the truth was, his hatred to 
Ella, and his idea that she was the cause of 
his crippled state, never left him for a moment, 
and he felt a dislike to the idea of receiving 
her as a guest. 

" What a beautiful creature she is," said a 
gentleman rapturously, " Mrs, Macnellan, if 
you and she would sit for a painting of night 
and morning, you would make the forttme of 
any decent artist." 
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Pauline laughed and said " Thank you." 

" Don't you think so ?" said the gentleman, 
appealing to a lady to whom he was handing 
coflfee, " donH you think they would make a 
remarkable painting ?" 

" Oh, yes, oh, yes/* 

And everybody buzzed approval of the 
idea, and had something to say on the sub- 
ject. 

" I hear that Lord Henry arrived last night 
at Kilruderey's; you must send him an invi- 
tation, Mrs. Macnellan." 

Nobody said it, but everybody was de- 
lighted at the thought of meeting the live 
lord. 

Everybody but Challoner who moved in a 
higher sphere than any body else present, and 
who did not care for lords, and also who did 
not like the idea of Ella having another lover, 
now that she was worth looking up, but the 
Darling smiled, and appeared as charmed as 
anybody ; he remained talking French to de 
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Herzlieben, and to other foreigners^ and was 
promising them great things in the way of 
hunting if the weather continued open. 

At last, Macnellan nodded drily to the 
company, and was wheeled out ; while they 
were carrying him to his room, he overheard 
one of the servants say : 

" Don't let him in ; it's only a trick I" 

** Let who in ?" asked the master, sharply. 

" A young man, your honour, whom we 
found in the stable, and who seems very ill ; 
he said he had nowhere to go, and wanted to 
stop the night, but we was afraid he might 
be a thief." 

Now since Macnellan had been ill, he had 
strange to say, manifested much sympathy for 
all people who suffered from bodily ailments. 

"Is he really iU?" he asked. 

" Well, yes, your honour, he looks worn to 
the last degree, and has a nasty cough." 

" Let me see him." 

"To-night?" 

" Yes, at once^ tell him to come here, up to 
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this landing ; if I think he's ill, he shall sleep 
in the stable ; if not, turn him out, or set the 
dog at him." 

Ten minutes after that, ,a tall, ragged young 
man, with wild bright eyes, and a white 
scared face, on which the impress of want, 
and misery was plainly stamped, was forced 
up the back stairs by the men servants, and the 
door of communication between them and 
the front stairs being pushed back, he stood 
facing Macnellan. 

The cripple in the chair and the ragged 
wanderer looked into each other's faces, and 
Macnellan motioned his hand towards the 
tramp. 

"You look ill r 

" I am ill/' 

The voice was hoarse, not disrespectftil, not 
humble. 

** What brings you out in such weather, at 
such a time, if you are ill ?" 

** I seek my wife.'' 

" Has she run away from you ?" 
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"Yes/' 

Another bond of sympathy between the 
cripple and the wanderer. Macnellan had 
looked cynically at his wife, that evening, 
and had thought it not unlikely that slie 
might run away from him some day. 

" I hope you will find your wife and wring 
her neck.'* 

The men servants grinned ; the tramp was 
unmoved. 

" Is your wife in this neighbourhood ?" 

^' I have heard so." 

" What made you choose my stables as a 
resting place, eh? Did you think because 
this was a great house, that you would find it 
filled with a great charity ?" 

" I thought of nothing, but of finding dry 
straw and shelter. I went first to the house 
of a friend in Alton, but he had left the 
place." 

*' Your voice and manner are not those of 
a beggarman ; do you know what I think you 
are?" 
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"Whatr 

" A saucy fool of a clerk, who has forged 
ids master's name, been discovered, and is 
now pursued." 

Macnellan faced about on his wheel chair, 
as best he might, when he brought this terri- 
ble charge against the tramp ; he fixed his 
eyes on the face, that was at once ghastly, 
gaunt, grim, and youthful, he fixed his eyes 
on the peculiar face, and tried to detect the 
signs of guilt or terror there ; he was met by 
a smile of unutterable bitterness and sadness, 
and the tramp only shook his head and 
answered — 

" You are wrong." 

" I cannot prove you so, at least, not yet ; 
you are then a sharp fellow, who has heard 
that I am an odd fish, who distrusts smooth 
speakers, and you fismcy by this rough and 
ready independence, that you will interest me 
in your favour. Now listen, you won't get a 
farthing out of me, not a farthing, but my 
people shall give you a good supper, and 
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make you up a warm bed in the coacli house, 
and to-morrow and the next day you shall 
rest and feed m the outbuilding!^, only you 
wiU be watched, do you understand that ?" 

" You are right to watch me, and I thank 
you for the food and shelter you promise me." 

*' And you won't get a farthing from me, 
not a farthing, do you understand that ?" 

^ I quite understand*" 

" You are a queer dog, by George," said 
Macnellan, " if I believed you honest I would 
shake your hand, but I don't believe you 
honest." 

And the tramp laughed scornMly. 

" It is not only those whose feet are bare, 
whose clothes are ragged, and who beg their 
bread, who are not honest." 

" You are right," said Macnellan, then to 
the servants, " take me up, take me to my 
room," so he was borne out of sight of the 
tramp, up the magnificently carpeted stair- 
case, and the tramp remained standing on the 
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bare landing of the servants' stairs, looking 
vacantly through the communicating door to 
the other staits, and his eyes took in all the 
wealth of pillared halls, and carved balus- 
tradeSf and shining chandeliers, and then one 
of the men servants touched his arm and said, 
"Come, and have your supper," so he followed 
him down to the kitchen, and they seated him 
in a comer, and brought him bread and meat, 
and beer, and some odds and ends of dainties 
left from the rich man's feast ; he ate like one 
famished, it seemed impossible to satisfy the 
cravings of his hunger ; they brought him in 
more meat, with cold potatoes, and a piece of 
cheese, and still he ate like one famished. 

Mr. Macnellan's servants had been hired in 
London ; not one of them had ever seen the 
beggar before, and at last the groom who 
had first discovered him in the stable, came 
up to him, and remonstrated with him on the 
immense meal he was making. 

" I say, young man, youll overdo yourself. 
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you will ; nobody can heat like that and not 
hnpset his stomach." 

The young man paused abruptly in his eat- 
ing, saying, " You are right ; I will eat no 
more." 

" Not but what you're welcome/' continued 
the groom ; " there's plenty more where that 
came from; but, seeing you've already het 
•what would do for two of us for our dinners, 
T thought it was time to give over, seeing you 
might cause yourself to be hill." 

"I was starving; I have eaten nothing 
since the day before yesterday." 

" Mun alive ! but that's longer than I 
should like to go without hany wittals." 

" I hope you will never have to starve as I 
have done." , 

" Well, well, fretting's no good," said the 
groom ; " that won't mend no holes in one's 
clothes; you can but put a good 'art on a 
matter, and 'ope for the best. Will you come 
to your bed, it's hup for you?" 
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So the tramp followed the groom to the 
coachhouse^ where a good bed was made up 
for him ; into this he crept just as he was, in 
his clothes, and then the groom went out and 
locked him safely in. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE NIGHT OF THE BALL. 

The niglit of tlie housewarming ball at the 
Manor Court was quite a time of excitement 
in Alton; the roads were lined as though 
almost it had been a London party, and it was 
well known that Lord Henry — ^the real live 
son of a real live Marquis ! — ^had arrived at 
the Kilruderey's, having followed his beauti- 
ful fxmcie^ — ^for so Ella was deemed, al- 
though she had never accepted the young 
nobleman in so many words, and she was 
only casting about in her mind for a plausible 
excuse, which she could not find. She was 
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dressed in white lace, voluminous and elegant, 
with a wreath of natural hot-house flowers 
in her hair, and she was decked in the splen- 
did parure of rubies that had so excited the 
admiration of Grimes ; and she arrived with 
the Kilrudereys and Lord Henry Winterton 
in their carriage and pair, and she entered 
the splendid ball-room like a veritable queen 
of the night. Lord Henry followed in her 
footsteps ; he was a slight, fresh-coloured, 
grave-looking young man, very near-sighted, 
but having fine grey eyes, which followed 
every movement of Ella's ; he was well- 
behaved and polished, giving himself no 
haughty airs, and yet he was extremely re- 
served. Ella's fortune was what he aimed 
at, or rather what his parents aimed at for 
him, and he was quite enough ipris with her 
beauty and piquant grace to desire the match 
himself. Arthur Thorpe, I forgot to mention, 
had arrived, and was staying at the Kilrud- 
ereys' ; he was now getting to an age when 
he was proud of his sister. Arthur had a far 
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haughtier face than my Lord Henry ; the boy 
Tvas only fourteen, but looked seventeen; 
lie was the perfection of youthful manly 
"beauty, and might have served a sculptor for 
a study of a young Adonis. Now, while the 
gay military band (which had followed the 
regiment of Lancers down to the country), 
while the gay military band is playing a 
waltz at once pathetic and inspiring ; while 
the officers (though not in regimentals) lounge 
carelessly about ; while the magnificent De 
Hertzlieben converses in flowing French with 
the lovely Pauline; and while the brilliant 
Ella, the aristocratic Winterton, the hand- 
some Arthur, the blooming Kilrudereys, the 
interesting Darling, and the happy Eollins, 
are arranged into groups, interspersed with 
others as elegant and as fashionable ; while 
the chandeliers glisten, and the music plays, 
and the fires burn cheerfully, and the gor- 
geously-dressed footmen hand about various 
delicacies on golden and silver dishes, there 
are two dark, saddened figures in the back- 
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ground, which may serve to represent that 
gloomy undercurrent which nearly always 
flows beneath the shining surface of the 
gayest existence earth's denizens can boast. 
One is the cripple in the chair, wheeled in 
and contemplating the gaudy scene from a 
shadowy comer, where he, the master of all 
the revel, remains unsought and unthought 
of; the other the ra^ed, barefooted tramp 
in the outhouse, still fed by the servants' 
bounty from the odds and ends and leavings 
of their meals. He has heard from the men- 
servants' gossip who is to be there and who 
has arrived, and who is the beauty of the 
room — she who is soon to marry Lord Win- 
terton ! — and the beggar sets his teeth hard, 
and curses inwardly and swears ! He lets the 
night creep on. The men-servants have not 
locked him up to-night in the coach-house, 
for the key is missing, and the tramp has 
crept into the kitchen and taken a stump of a 
quill, a morsel of paper, and a halfpenny 
candle from the cook, telling her that he 
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wants to write a letter ; with these he climbs 
back to his coach house, and he sits down and 
scrawls some words on the paper. His heart 
beats so that he is almost suffocated, his blood 
tingles and races up and down in his veins — 
at last, at last, he is near the fulfilment of 
his oath I — and he folds the letter up, and 
waits breathlessly for the morning hours of 
darkness, when the revellers shall begin to 
hasten home. He comes shivering into the 
yard and he finds his way into the stable, 
where his friend the groom is getting ready 
some of the horses for the return of the guests. 
*^ Man alive I I thought you were asleep." 
" Will you do me a great favour?" 
" What is it ? it depends on what 'tis." 
" You all say there is a beautiful young 
lady at the ball to-night, who is to marry a 
rich lord, her name is Thorpe?" 
"Yes.'' 

" Will you give her this little note when 
she is stepping into her carriage, and say no- 
thing?" 

L 2 
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" Man alive ! I dursn't. Go hup to-morrow 
to Alton 'all, and ask her maid to tell her as 
you're a young man in distress." 

" No, I want her to read tliis letter." 

" Oh, I see, you're a scholar, and you want 
to show that ? maybe she'd give you more, 
you think; but. Lor bless you, she won't 
care, not if you writ her a letter in Latin, 
and made it all in poetry, she don't care no- 
thing about such as that ; poor wretch, she'd 
say, and she'd send you a shilling, or half-a- 
crown, as it may be ; bless you, she'd no more 
care for your being a scholar than this horse 
here cares." 

While the groom drew this picture of the 
heartless pride of Ella, the tramp almost 
looked dangerously out of his hollow but 
flashing eyes. 

" I wish her to have this letter," he said. 

" Put it in the post." 

" Ah, thank you, I have nothing to buy 
the stamp with." 

r 

"I'll give you a stamp." 
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" A thousand thanks/' said the tramp. " I 
won't promise to pay you again, perhaps I 
shall never be able to, but you have my gra- 
titude." 

So the groom gave him the stamp, and an 
envelope, and the beggar directed the letter 
to Miss Thorpe, Alton Hall, Alton, St. Jude's 
county ; then he put the letter in his bosom, 
but he did not lie down again ; the night 
was wet and windy, but he lingered about 
the yard, and even walked round to the front 
entrance, and crouching under some trees, he 
watched the gay company, pour out of the 
great house into their carriages ; he watched 
them all off until the house was closed, then 
an hour or two before day-break, he crept 
back to his coach-house and went to bed, 
and he fell asleep with his letter pressed be- 
tween his hand and his heart. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE LETTEB. 



The next day the postman brought Ella 
Thorpe a letter, in the afternoon, which bore 
the Alton postmark only ; she had not long 
risen, and was lounging on a soft cushioned 
seat in the drawing-room, chattering with 
Lord Henry and with Rollins. 

" A letter I" she said, extending her arm to 
receive it. " Hallo I the Alton postmark ; 
another invitation, I hope, to a ball as plea- 
sant as the one last night," and the gay belle 
in her velvet evening dress and golden orna- 
ments, went up to the lamp light and broke 
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the seal of the letter, which had the night 
before been pressed against the passionate 
heart of the suffering tramp ; then she began 
to read: 

" Will Miss Thorpe pardon the presump- 
tion of a stranger, who having heard of her 
gentleness, generosity, and nobility, is em- 
boldened to crave a personal interview with 
her ; yes, the writer of this letter is weighed 
down by a grief, which can only be told by 
word of mouth, and it is to Miss Thorpe that 
it has been deemed advisable to apply for 
sympathy and aid. But the circumstances of 
the case are so peculiar, so delicate, so extra- 
ordinary, and it is necessary to observe such 
secresy, that the writer entreats Miss Thorpe's 
silence on the subject ; discovery would be 
ruin to one who is innocent of wrong, but 
who has been singularly unfortunate. Now 
will Miss Thorpe show her bravery, her cau- 
tion, her unsuspicious frankness, and consent 
to meet the writer of this letter at Woodly 
Cross, near the Chase lane, as soon after the 
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receipt of this as possible ; she is entreated to 
bring nothing of value with her, no money, 
nor ornaments of any kind, but simply wrap- 
ping herself in warm clothing, as some de- 
fence against the weather, to hasten to Woodly 
Cross, where she is expected with ardent, 
humble, but hopeful and trusting impatience." 
This letter was not signed, and Ella had 
but one idea after reading it, that it was a 
trick of Rollins to test her courage;; doubtless 
the Darling, and perhaps Arthur were in the 
secret. Rollins had so jeered her about her 
actual dread of Spitfire, on the last hunting 
day, that she . resolved to go and face this 
mysterious writer, who had taken pains to 
conceal his sex, or to leave it in doubt, both 
by the wording of the letter, and the altera- 
tion of the handwriting. Yes, she would go 
at once, though twilight had fallen, and though 
the way was long, and wet and windy, and 
with a roguish glance at Rollins, who seemed 
surprised at her manner, she hastened at once 
to her room ; she quite disregarded that part 
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of the letter which asked her to bring nothing 
of value, for her well-liaed purse was in her 
pocket, and on her arms were golden brace- 
lets, and round her throat was a golden ser* 
pent with a blazing emerald in its head, worth 
twenty guineas alone ; she put overshoes on, 
and wound a woollen plaid across her chest, 
and put a long fur-lined cloak over all ; then 
with a close bonnet and thick veil before her 
face, she hurried out of the house the back 
way, and took the road towards Woodly 
Cross. 



li o 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



HUSBAND AND WIFE. 



Ella went merrily and joyously along the 
road she had trodden a hundred times before ; 
gay thoughts alone were awake at her heart ; 
she had lately acquired a habit of putting all 
serious and painful reflections into the back- 
ground— ^a nature more volatile it would have 
been impossible to find. She could feel deeply, 
and we have seen her weeping at the death- 
bed of Kate Hall, but she had the power of 
putting away her dark thoughts into a sombre 
chamber of her soul, the door of which she 
seldom opened. When she did do so, when 
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she went in and looked at the skeletons that 
were there, then she moaned piteously enough, 
but she found no difficulty in again ehclosing 
them in their dark recess, and in coming out 
again to the world the gay, laughing, odd, 
bright, graceful Ella — ^Ella of our first ac- 
quaintance. 

Darkness had fallen before she arrived at 
Woodly Cross; it was a lonely wood turning 
out of the lane which led to the Chase ; there 
was an old bam by the side of a stone cross, 
one of the antiquities of Woodly, and this was 
the place of rendezvous ; it was quite a mile 
from any habitation. Did her heart fail her 
when she came to a stand beside this lonely 
cross, and looked out upon the blackening 
sky, the desolate fields, the mysteriously 
whispering trees, whose naked boughs a mild 
. but boisterous wind was swaying about ; large 
drops of rain fell upon her as she stood. 
Where was Challoner ? where was Arthur ? 
and that mischievous Rollins? Doubtless they 
were behind the hedge watching her, and she 
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would show them all that she was perfectly 
fearless; so she began to whistle, an old 
trick of hers, and then prepared to walk away, 
when a figure appeared emerging from the 
wood, and waved its arm towards her, and a 
voice, which she at once knew to be disguised, 
said : — 

" Is Ella Thorpe afraid to enter this shed?" 

" Not a bit, my dear creature," said she, 
saucily ,and fancying still that it was one of her 
gay friends in disguise, " you can't frighten 
me* 

And she followed the figure, which darted 
into the shed, and then immediately put a 
bar against the door. She heard that done, 
but she found herself in total darkness. For 
a moment there was complete stillness in the 
place ; had Ella listened, she might almost 
have heard the loud beating of a man's heart.* 
The silence was broken by her derisive 
laugh. 

"Well," she said, "do you think you 
have frightened me ? because you haven't." 
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An arm wHch trembled very much, was 
thrown around her, and a voice, which trem- 
bled still more, said: — 

" Do you know me ?" 

" Why, great Heavens I" 

She spoke impetuously ; there was terrible 
earnestness in the voice, no fun, none of 
youth's merriment ; it was a hollow, ghostly 
voice, which seemed to echo from a tomb in 
which she had striven to bury all old me- 
mories and tender thoughts. She strove 
wildly, almost fiercely, to free herself from 
those circling arms, which held her in such a 
tight embrace as she had never dreamed of, 
and lips burning, scorching with the maddest, 
hottest fire of passion, were pressed upon her 
own, with an energy that had in it more of 
ferocity than tenderness. At last she screamed 
piercingly : — 

" Let me go I do let me go ! I have money, 
I have jewels, take them all, let me go. I 
will never mention this, I promise, I swear, 
only let me go." 
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Her captor answered by a derisive laugh. 

" Let you go I when I have watched for 
this moment as the wolf watches for his prey ; 
let you go, when I hold you in my arms, 
pressed against my heart, you, of whom I have 
dreamed in hunger and in cold, in prison and 
in nakedness, in fever and in pain. You, 
who have despised me, spumed me, left me 
to wander barefoot and bleeding. You, who 
think yourself a something so far superior to 
me that you have never let me hold your 
hand but twice till now ; now you shall 
share my lodging, do you know where it is? 
it is in this shed, my bed is damp hay, my 
food is broken meat from Macnellan's table ; 
my clothing is made of rags, and I have 
begged my way from London here on pur- 
pose to find you ; and you ask me to let you 
go. 

'' You are mad," said EUa, " and yet your 
voice is like — oh, who are you? what do you 
mean ? have pity on me I tell me what have I 
done I I am confused, stupid," 
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And fihe began to weep. 

The unearthly voice uttered a yell of 
triumph. 

" At ladt I hear it ; hearken, proud, beauti- 
ful, heartless woman, I have listened for that 
voice of yours when I have tossed whole 
nights on my straw bed with aching limbs, 
and raging heart, and boiling blood. ' I have 
listened for it in my dreams, that voice of 
yours pleading, weeping, entreating mercy 
when there should begone to hear, when only 
I, the vyronged^ whose life you have made 
desolate should stand by. Cry again ; shriek 
again. Misery is new to you, what do you 
think of it? Misery and I have been bed- 
fellows ever since I knew you, and you ask 
me to let you go. Oh I the sweetness of the 
revenge I taste now, repays all my suflferings, 
ten thousand times tenfold." 

"You must, indeed, be mad,'^ said Ella, 
** since I know not who you are, and never 
spoke to you before ; do you mean to murder 
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me?" She made her voice firm by an effort, 
as she asked this. 

" I have never thought of murdering you, 
it is enough vengeance for me to conquer 
your pride, to make you sue to me for mercy, 
to constitute myself your Lord and master, to 
make you yield up your existence to my 
service henceforth as long as I live." 

"Who are you?" said Ella, struggling 
violently in his arms, and trying to tear out 
handfiils of his hair in her rage and fireezing 
terror. "I insist on knowing your name! 
Your voice sounds like — ^" she paused. 

" Whose ?" said the voice, 

" I don't know. I dare not say ; but I 
guess, at least — " 

" I am the schoolmaster of Alton/' 

"Thank God r 

"Hal whysoT 

"Because you are not a villain, because 
you are not a coward, because, though, your 
troubles have rendered you insane, you will 
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listen to what I have to tell you, and will 
nobly forego this wild love for me, which has 
been the cause of all your misery ; because at 
the core your heart is pure and tender, because 
you labour under a great and fatal mistake. 
I am safe now/' she added, confidently, 
" safe, as though I were in my friend's dining 
room, at Alton Hall." 

" Do you mean that I will let you go ?" 

" Yes 1" 

" Never 1" and before she could stir fi:om 
him, he had sworn a deep, tremendous oath, 
that she should never leave hiin while he 
lived. 

" Martin Cruize, I am a married woman ; 
and thus any man who speaks of love to me 
commits a deadly sin. Now will you let me 
go?'' She had expected him to start, storm, 
or gesticulate ; he only held her closer to his 
heart, and said:— 

" Lord Winterton !" 

" Has hardly spoken of love to me ; it is an 
affair between the parents which I am waiting 
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for some descent excuse to terminate ; now are 
you content ?" 

" No I" he paused a moment in deep 
emotion, and then said, — " I call God to wit- 
ness, that it was I, Ella, who married you in 
Tanston Church. I am your true and law- 
ful husband." 

It was sometime before the wife could speak, 
and then she gasped : — 

" I must have proof." 

" What proof have I to offer? You never 
once looked in my face, but I knew your 
voice, your veil was down ; but your name 
on the register was the crowning conviction. 
My name is Martin Woodby — I am a bastard; 
but I took the name of Cruize when I came 
here." Still Ella remained silent, and did 
not struggle once in his grasp. " And T fol- 
lowed you home — do you ask why I wanted 
the money? I have a mother who is not 
honest; she forged, and I had gone to 
Yanston to beg my uncle to give me a hun- 
dred pounds, to free her; he would not — then 
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you came into the Inn, and offered that money, 
and the landlord spoke to me. I did not 
know your name then. I agreed to marry 
you to save my mother." 

" Yoii did not love me then ?" 

"Ella, I was mad for love of you then." 

"And you would have married another 
woman for money ?" 

What was that in her tone that set the 
heart of the schoolmaster throbbing even 
more wildly than before. 

"I heard from Mr. Clyne that you were 
to be married the next week ; I heard that 
about three hours before you came to tke 
Inn." 

Ella was silent a moment, then, with a 
sudden impulse, she wound her arms roimd 
the neck of Martin, and laid her cheek to his, 
and her tears fell softly and warmly on his 
hands. 

"My own poor love," she murmured; 
" my Martin — my husband — ^my life I" 
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He started violently, as though he had 
been shot. 

" Ella — ^you mock me." 

" Not so, I have loved you long, deeply, 
but timidly. I tried to crush it as a dreadful 
sin, which had no right in my heart ; only one 
human being ever knew of my trouble, and 
that was poor Kate Hall. I told her before 
she died of my mad marriage, and my pas- 
sionate love. Oh, Martin, could you not read 
it in my face, when I bade you good ,bye, 
that miserable night in the curate's room? I 
have tried hard to find out your address since, 
that I might send you help anonymously, but 
you were cruel, you hid yourself from me," 
and she sobbed. " It was not until I began 
to take lessons with you the second time, 
while Macnellan lay ill, that I cared for you ; 
it was because I read real love in your dear 
face, so different to the false smiles, and 
hollow pretences of those fine gentlemen like 
Challoner and Lord Winterton, it was be- 
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cause I began to awaken to the conscious- 
ness of the great strong soul, that was pent 
up behind those flashing eyes, which looked 
at me so timidly, and yet at times so fiercely, 
I loved you, but I believed that I was the 
wife 01 another man, whom I virished never to 
see, but stUl I was his wife, and it was my 
duty to conquer this aflFection," but now she 
did not finish the sentence, and Martin caught 
her passionately, but tenderly to his heart, in 
an ecstacy of maddened joy too mighty for 
words. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



ABOUT A LITTLE BOTTLE. 

A FEW mornings after the ball, Mr. Leslie 
was dressing lumself in the luxurious room 
he occupied in his daughter's house. He 
paced up and down before a large mirror, 
which reflected his portly person from top to 
toe; he was clad in a long rich dressing robe 
of crimson cashmere, embroidered with gold, 
he held in his hand an ivory handled brush 
upon which had been poured some highly 
perfumed nouribure for the hair, and this 
brush he ever and anon applied to his 
shining brown locks, and then he would 
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pause, and come to a stand before the large 
mirror, and lie would contemplate his well 
preserved complexion with a self-satisfied 
smile. Presently he rang a little silver hand 
bell, which stood upon the marble top of his 
wash-hand-stand, and a footman answered the 
summons. 

" James, wiU you tell Mrs. Macnellan that 
I should like my breakfast here, if she will 
be good enough to send it to me; some 
boiled chocolate, and some cold pheasant, if 
there is any left. Oh, thank you, I want 
some more coal. It is a cold morning, 
James?'' 

" Yes, Sir." 

" And, James, will you tell Mrs. Macnel- 
lan, that when she has breakfasted, I shall 
be charmed if she can make it convenient to 
come to me for half-an-hour, I wish to speak 
to her.'' 

"Yes, Sir." 

So when the man was gone, Mr. Leslie 
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poured out some warm water into a bason of 
rich Bohemian glass, and then taking a silver 
scent bottle from the table, which was filled 
with delicious perfume, he flung some into 
the water, and then proceeded to wash his 
fair fat hands therein. 

By this time James had arrived with the 
boiled chocolate and the cold pheasant ; he 
arranged these upon a little table, covered 
with a white cloth close to the fire, and soon 
Mr. Leslie sat down, and began to eat with 
the appreciation of a refined epicure. He 
had scarcely finished his meal, when the door 
was thrown back, and Pauline sailed in, in 
one of the most becoming of morning cos- 
tumes, but not looking bright nor happy. 

" And why," said Leslie, rising, and em- 
bracing her, " why is the face of papa's pet 
bird overcast?" 

She threw herself into a chair by the fire, 
and gave vent to a wearied sigh. 

" I am beginning already to get tired,'' she 
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said, and with her head and her hands she 
made gestures towards that part of the house 
where Macnellan still slumbered. 

"Of him r 

"Oh, yes." 

"Why?" 

"Oh, he is so detestably jealous; he 
threatened me only last night that he would 
kick De Hertzlieben down the stairs before 
all the company, and I believe he will." 

"With one leg? ha, ha I" 

But Pauline did not laugh. 

"Of course he meant morally; I should 
not be the least surprised, if he did call him 
to his chair, and spit in his face." 

" I thought he rather liked our German 
magnifiqueJ^ 

" Until yesterday," said Pauline, blushing 
scarlet. 

"Yes?" 

" Well, papa, donH ask me, you know how 
those foreigners vnll flirt ; and Macnellan was 
wheeled suddenly into the conservatory." 

VOL. Ill, M 
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" And De Hertzlieben had been forgetful of 
the great fact that you were a married lady, 
and had presumed to put your hand to his lips, 
while you, equally forgetful, did not impress 
the fair hand upon the handsome face in the 
way you ought to have done, namely, by a 
tingling slap ?" 

'*Yes, papa, rightly guessed.". 

" When did I faU ? But, my darling, you 
have married a very jealous husband; you 
must expect that he will watch you, and you 
must not expect that he will suflfer handsome 
young men to flirt with you. You are his 
now, and his alone for as long as he lives, and 
you must make up your mind to it like a 
heroine.*' 

^' Hateful, horrible !'' grumbled Pauline, 
" to be a slave to a fright, that one shudders 
at. I wish I hadn't married him/' 

" You forget your wife's duty, my own; you 
forget that you have promised to obey." 

" Papa, what do you mean ?" 

" I mean, my angel, that having married for 
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money, you must make up your mind to ' 
submit. Why he will soon turn against poor 
Papalie, he will want to send me adrift, and 
you know I cannot do without comforts ; my 
last few hundreds will soon be spent, and 
then there is poor papa upon the world again, 
and the poor lady-bird unable to help him ; 
it is a sad look out.'' 

And Leslie rose, smiled, kissed his step- 
daughter's forehead, and said, in French, " que ' 
voiis etes ramssante^ charmante^ et gentile, ma 
petite J' 

" Papa, what do you mean ?" 

Leslie laughed gaily. "I only mean ex- 
actly what I say. Don't you know, fairy 
queen, that it is the way of Papalie to put the 
best countenance on a matter, and to smile 
good temperedly into the face of misfortune ? 
It firightens the hag back sometimes, some- 
times it does not, but at any rate it is a fine 
thing to laugh at troubles and defy them.*' 

So it is, Leslie, if done in a right, brave, 
honest, unflinching spirit, but not in the sense 

M 2 
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in which you accept the principle, not with 
that devilish gleam, Leslie, in the comers of 
the eyes, not with that sinister and smooth 
curling of the lip, which you mean for a 
smile. 

" Papa, papa I what is it you mean ?' 

*' What can I mean, sweetest, but what I 
say—" 

" You mean something else ?" 

"Penetrating pet, she has divined another 
reading of the words, and she will not be put 
oflF. Now then, darling, read, papa's dark 
speech — what does he mean ?" 

" He means that the sooner we get rid of 
somebody, who is very ugly, the better." 

Across the fair, fair face, and the light blue 
eyes, there came a cold, hard, determined ex- 
pression, that turned their beauty into ugli- 
ness, and rendered the grace and freshness 
of her youth a something so hideous, that 
even Leslie was for an instant sensible of a 
feeling like repulsion towards her. 

"Pauline," said he, in a clear, distinct 
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whisper, " there is a little bottle in my medi- 
cine chest, which is worth to you and to me 
the whole of Macnellan's fortune, but oh, 
what caution, what care is necessary. Had I 
constant access to this disagreeable obstacle^ 
as you have, I could manage in the course of 
two months to rid us of it, but so much de- 
pends on caution, management, steadiness, 
— ^have you courage ?" 

"Papa, I have as much as you have 
if we come to compare notes, I believe my 
heart is harder^ if you will, than yours 1" 

''And you have no fears, no womanish 
scruples, no absurd pity for an unsuspecting 
victim, or any of that nonsense ?" 

" None at all.'' 

Leslie looked at her curiously as she sat 
lounging in the cushioned chair, she looked so 
plump and calm and peaceful now that her 
eyes were cast upon the hem of her robe, that 
he hardly could credit the fact of so remorse- 
less a heart beating under the graceful morn- 
ing dress. 
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" Pussej, you are braver than I thought 
you," said he, in a doubting tone. 

"I don't humbug, you see; I don't feel 
shocked ; I shall be so thoroughly glad to 
get rid of this tyrant, that I mind it no more 
than Charlotte Corday minded killing Murat ; 
she hoped to liberate France — I hope to liber- 
ate myself." 

Pauline had the impertinence to place her- 
self on the same niche with the intrepid self- 
sacrificing, if unwomanly, women of the reign 
of terror. She considered herself a species of 
heroine, instead of a cold-blooded murderess. 

" And you have the courage ?" 

*' Try me." 

Leslie went to his medicine chest, and re- 
turned with a tiny glass bottle filled with a 
clear, white fluid. ^^ One drop of this in a cup 
of tea three times a week," whispered Leslie. 
Pauline took the bottle and held it between 
her eyes and the light. 

" Has it neither colour nor smell?" 

"Neither. But — " and Leslie went back 
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to his chest ; " here i6 a case for it, you must 
keep it in this," and he handed it to Pauline. 
It was a case like those used for holding little 
bottles of marking ink. 

" You must lock it up in your jewel case, 
pigeon, will you?" 

" Yes, of course." 

Pauline put the little bottle, into the case, 
and put the case into her pocket. 

" Are you sure of the effect ?" 

" Perfectly. I have tried it on Mrs. 
Hall's poodle. You observe it is ill and 
drooping." 

" You had better let it die to show us what 
the eflFect will be ;" and soon after this thesQ 
secret workers of iniquity parted. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



ELLA THE WIFE. 



"And, Martin, do you know, dearest, that some 
time ago I persuaded mamma to settle one 
hundred a year on me, for my private ex- 
penses, out of my great fortune, which, was 
only to come to me if I married to please her. 
Now I have married to displease her. Never 
mind, the one hundred a year will be plenty 
for us, and she can't take that away.'' 

Martin, well and neatly, clothed, was lying 
on a small sofa in a quiet lodging in St. 
Jude's ; Ella knelt on the floor beside him, 
his hands were straying fondly among her 
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hair, his face was yet stamped with an ecstatic 
expression of wonderment and rapt joy ; his 
voice trembled with excess of tenderness when 
he spoke to her. "My darling, my life, 
Ella, oh, my wife, my wife 1" She pressed 
herself against his heart, and their lips met in 
a clinging kiss ; when she raised her beautiful 
face again, there were tears glittering in the 
dark eyes. " Martin, this is fulness of bliss, 
this is life, to love and to be loved, to yield up 
one's whole being. I hope," she added, break- 
ing oflF in her sentence ; " I hope we shall 
live to be very old, life does not seem long 
enough for such love as ours. You will soon 
get rid of the effects of your wanderings, and 
then we will go into some quiet country place, 
where we can hide from prying eyes, and we 
will love our lives away, amid flowers, and 
trees, and murmuring brooklets ; such love as 
ours can never wear itself out; satiety can 
never be the result of oar affection, which 
forms the chief principle pf our very being ; 
each time I look at that face my love seems 

M 5 
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bom anew. Oh, Martin !'* He held her oflF 
from him a moment, and looked with tender 
compassion into the sweet face, and then lie 
turned his head away, and coughed sharply. 
Ella started. ** That sounded like Kate HalFs 
cough.'' 

" It is the same, it is dragging me away 
from you. My heart's love, it is taking 
me to a cold, solitary, narrow bed, where it 
will be always dark, and where you cannot 
follow me !" And oppressed with the sense 
of the bliss he was leaving, the schoolmaster 
broke into passionate weeping, and Ella, with 
a face like marble, and great eyes distended 
by a new horror, stood at his side with clasped 
hands, speechless; her lips moved, but her 
tongue refused utterance. Then Martin folded 
her, all stiff and cold as she was, against his 
heart, and murmured, " God comfort you 
when I am gone, Ella. I believe in his care 
for us now." 

"Because He is about to take you from me ?" 
she faltered. 
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" Because He has put it into your heart 
to love me/' 

** Martin, Martin, husband — life of my 
life, and soul of my soul — ^you shall not 
die; I will bring all the doctors .in Europe 
around you, but you shall not die, or if 
you did — ^if you did, I would go down to 
your grave with you in darkness, in silence, 
pressing my warm lips upon your cold ones, 
untU mine too became sealed by death ; one 
grave, one shroud, shall hold us both, one 
long dreamless sleep shall come upon us both ; 
but, Martin, you shall not die," and she rushed 
to the door. 

" Where are you going, my Ella ?" 

" To Doctor Molson ; I am going to bring 
him here/' 

"Your 

"Why not r 

" To make a talk about you, perhaps,'' be- 
gan Martin. 

Ella returned to his side and took his hand 
in hers, there was a superb and lofty smile on 
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her lip — " Martin, do you think I am ashamed 
of your 

" No, dearest, but — *' 

" But," interrupted Ella, " I am your wife, 
who loves you, and whom you love. Do you 
think for one moment that I will hide my 
sacred title, now that I know who claims me 
as his own ? do you think that I will not go 
to all my little world at Alton and Woodly, 
and say to the gay, the careless, the selfish — 
to all of them, come and see how Ella Thorpe, 
the wild madcap, can love ? come and see my 
husband, who was so poor that I had to go 
and buy him clothes out of my own money, 
with whom I too shall be so poor, that I can 
hardly keep a servant, and must mend my 
own clothes and his ; come and see this dear 
husband, who was only the schoolmaster of 
Alton, but whom I value more than life itself, 
one word from whose lips is more precious to 
me than a kingdom — ^nay, than ten thousand 
worlds !" 

Martin could not answer her ; this young 
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and suflfermg couple, whose idolatrous wor- 
ship of each other amounted almost to a sin, 
looked into the future with a shuddering hor- 
ror ; to them the air seemed redolent with the 
breath of parting, and their two souls seemed 
simultaneously to protest against it. 

" If I die," said Martin, " my spirit — ^I feel 
now I have a spirit— my spirit wiU manifest 
itself to you in its essential essence ; shall you 
fear?' 

She looked at him — " You know I said I 
would go down to the grave with you; never 
think that I will tread on the face of the 
earth in the body, if once your soul escapes 
into the regions of space ; I cannot follow it, 
no, but I can cling to the case which once 
held that spirit, and I will — bear witness, 
earth and heaven 1" 

So these passionate creatures raved on, 
•gave the reins to their excited fancies, and 
ended by parting for a few moments ; for 
Ella rushed along the streets towards Doctor 
Molson's house. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



THE ONLY CHANCE. 



The winter sun was setting blood red behind 
the rich towers of St. Jude's cathedral, and 
dark stormy clouds were hastening over the 
sky, when Ella, fleet-footed and earnest, took 
her way down the peaceful quaint street, 
where dwelt Doctor Molson. At last she 
stopped before the handsome iron gates which 
led up to his mansion : these she pushed open, 
and then walked fearlessly down the wide 
gravel road, and at last she paused before the 
great old handsome house. One never sees 
such houses except in cathedral towns ; and 
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she pulled the bell, and instantly a servant 
in plain livery appeared at the door. 

" Is Doctor Molson in ?" 

" Yes, Ma'am, he is engaged at present/' 

So Ella was shown into a large, magnifi- 
cent room, where paintings hung on the walls, 
and a gorgeous carpet covered the floor, and 
where, on a large table, were spread period- 
icals and newspapers, to enable the waiting 
patients to beguile the time. A gentleman 
and two ladies were waiting. Ella was 
afraid her turn would be after these ; but 
presently Doctor Molson appeared, and then 
she sprang towards him. 

"Oh, Doctor— " 

"What! Miss Thorpe 1 delighted to see 
you ; when did you arrive ?" 

" I have been at Alton a fortnight. Doctor, 
can I speak to you privately ?" 

"By all means." 

He led her into a smaller room, and put a 
chair for her. 
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" Doctor, I want you to come and see my 
husband/* 

"My dear child, dorCt come playing off 
tricks on me ; I have no time." 

" Good gracious, Doctor, why shouldn't I 
have a husband?" 

^^ I should have heard of him before. Miss 
Ella/' 

" No, you wouldn't ; I declare to you, Doctor, 
upon my very word and deed, that I am 
married. My mother knows nothing of it, 
and my husband is here, in Eiver Street, in 
lodgings, and is very unwell ; I want your 
advice for him." 

The Doctor looked very grave. 

"You grieve me very much," said he, 
shaking his head. 

"Why, dear Doctor?" 

" Because I feel for your excellent parents ; 
believe me, no good ever comes from disobe- 
dience." 

"Don't begin with evil auguries, it isn't 
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disobedience. My most excellent parents 
never once forbade my marrying the school- 
master of Alton." 

The Doctor opened his eyes very wide, and 
ejaculated, " Good God 1" in a tone of deep 
horror and despair. 

"Why, Doctor, what's the matter?" 

" Are you really married to that fellow ?" 

" Yes, Doctor." 

"Oh, your poor parents, your poor pa- 
rents," said the Doctor,, in a tone of positive 
anguish. 

Ella looked at him out of her great eyes, 
with an amused expression. 

" Is it so dreadful. Doctor ? What if I tell 
you that I would not leave my husband, 
would not undo what I have done, not to 
be possessed of the wealth of the Indies ? 
Does not the Bible say somewhere — For 
this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife ?' 
Why should not the wife do the same and 
cleave unto her husband? And I will, so 
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hdp me God; while the breath of life is in 
my nostrils, I will never leave him. Nay, I 
have sworn, that should he go down into 
the dust of death, I will even follow him 
there." 

Her hat had £sillen off, and she stood in the 
window, with the red light of the setting sun 
falling foil upon her face and throat, and her 
countenance, sublime in the workings of a 
passion that was exalted by its earnestness, 
looked so noble in the sight of the good 
Doctor, there was such eloquence about the 
sweet mouth, such bright tears were in the 
dark eyes, that his sympathies suddenly 
veered round, from the excellent parents, and 
fastened themselves upon the brave, devoted 
wife. 

" God bless you, my dear 1" he said, seizing 
her hand, " I hope and pray that your husband 
may prove worthy of you." 

"Oh, come and see him, come and see 
him I" SBid Ella, piteously ; " he tells me he 
is dying I Come and see him." 
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"Where are yon staying?" asked the 
Doctor, looking at his watch. 

"At 9, River Street." 

" Well, I will come in about an hour and 
a half, to see this wonderful husband." 

Ella put on her hat, and went into the 
hall. 

" Good bye then. Doctor, for the present. 
You will not fail." 

" No, my dear." 

And now she winds hfer way again to River 
Street, and rushes to the sitting-room, where 
a bright fire is burning, and where the land- 
lady has laid the tea-things. 

"Martin, the doctor will be here in an 
hour-and-a-half." 

These words were whispered into his ear. 
He rose from his sofa and put his arm round 
her ; and then they heard the landlady out- 
side with the tea and toast, and Ella rushed 
into the bedroom and cast aside her hat and 
cloak ; then she came in again. 
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"Now, Martin, dearest, I am going to 
make tea for us both. Fancy my making 
yom* tea ! Isn't it queer ? isn't it beautiful ? 
isn't it too delicious to be true ?" 

There were more embracings, and more 
glad, foolish tears, and — but we will not pry 
into that intercourse which was so much to 
the actors, which seems so puerile to the 
spectators ; leave them in the mighty reality 
of their great love, to embrace and rave as 
they will. Doctor Molson walks in. 

" Doctor, this is my husband." 

The Doctor grasps Martin's hand kindly, 
who rises and bows a little shyly ; then Ella 
stands by all eyes and ears. The Doctor asks 
the usual questions, feels the pulse, and puts 
the stethoscope to the chest, and listens, and 
looks grave. 

" Well 1" said Ella, in a sharp, keen voice, 
"how is he? what is the matter? will he 
live?" 

" You have not taken sufficient nourish- 
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ment lately, and you must/' says the Doctor 
(ignoring Ella and looking at Martin), " have 
undergone great fatigue/' 

"Oh, yes, he has, he has!" wailed Ella. 
"But tell me. Doctor, can we save him? — 
are his lungs ?" 

" Don't distress yourself, my dear ; we will 
do the best we can for him." 

" No, no 1" said Ella, " that's not the ques- 
tion. Can we save him? Come, Doctor, 
truth, truth, — I can bear it, I will bear it I — 
truth, Doctor, truth 1" 

" Then, if you ask for the truth, it is this, 
the only chance is a voyage to Madeira, then 
life may be prolonged perhaps a few years, 
but that is a chance ; if he remains in this 
country six months longer, he has scarcely 
any hope." 

" We will go to-morrow," said Ella. 

'* No ; I would wait till April ; I would not 
undertake a voyage in the winter ; and you 
must feed him up with cod-liver oil." 
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'^ He is not as bad as Kate Hall/' faltered 
Ella. 

"Oh, no, oh, nor 

"Doctor, you don't speak heartily 1 He 
isn't as bad as Kate Hall?" 

" No, my dear, indeed he is not ; but you 
must take great care of him. He should be 
fed on every delicacy and every good thing 
you can aflford." 

" Yes, Doctor ; and. Doctor, what is your 
fee?'' 

"Nothing, my child; and I will run in 
and see him every day, if you remain here. 
Good bye ; God bless you bothl" 

And the good Doctor was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



"that GOOD FOB NOTHING CREATURE I 

It was surprising how soon everybody, or 
almost everybody, began to find out now what 
a good-for-nothing creature Ella Thorpe was 
and always had been I Nobody had ever 
liked her ; " she had always been a girl that 
you could never get along with, you know." 
Mammas had, to tell the truth, always dreaded 
her dangerous proximity to their dear daugh- 
ters ; even papas had " always fancied there 
was something odd about her." The young 
men took her part ; the Darling was silent ; 
Lord Henry returned to the Continent 
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liighly mortified ; Rollins took her part 
through thick and thin, and went to see her 
in her little lodgings at St. Judes, and he 
even stopped and dined with the young 
couple, and sent Martin half-a-dozen of good 
old port next day — ^he and EUa had always 
been fast friends, and had thoroughly liked 
each other. 

And Ella had all her luggage sent her 
from the Kilrudereys without a line or a 
message ; they considered that Ella had quite 
abused the hospitality of their roof; they 
wrote and told her parents how innocent 
they were of all blame. 

Arthur fled back to his parents in disgust ; 
the Alton schoolmaster, that beggar, Ella had 
actually marrried him. 

Mr. Thorpe said very little about it. Mrs. 
Thorpe did say a little, she wrote Ella a few 
cold lines, saying that as she had chosen her 
own path in life, so she must be prepared 
to go through with it; that henceforth all 
communication must cease between thenii 
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and that Ella had, of course, foregone the 
whole of her fortune, with the exception of 
the hundred a year, which had been already 
settled on her, and which she had no power 
over. 

So behold Ella in small lodgings, with an 
invalided husband and one hundred a year to 
support them both ; her first care was to sell 
all her jewels, and for these she obtained a 
hundred pounds in hand, and she denied her- 
self comforts that Martin might have luxuries, 
but how were they to get to Madeira in April ? 
that was the question, as they had only half 
enough mgney for the voyage. Meanwhile the 
tongues of old and young in St. Jude's and 
elsewhere, wagged against the little intrepid 
wife, but she never cared the least for the 
scorn and slights that were shown to her; 
she would have cared had Martin not been 
ill ; she would have gone and done battle for 
her wonderful husband with any body, and 
every body, who dared to asperse him ; but 
now with the vision of his yawning grave ever 

VOL. III. N 
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before her eyes, she had no time to be hurt 
or angry with these people. 

Pauline the magnificent stepped haughtily 
into her carriage before her, and vouchsafed 
her no look. Mr. Yardly told his daughters 
to cross over the road if they met her, and 
still Ella went on bravely, all her thoughts 
veering towards one object, and always say- 
ing to herself: " How are we to get money to 
go to Madeira?" 
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CHAPTER XXiri. 



THREE DROPS A WEEK. 



** I SAY, Polly, I am getting tired of this house 
foil of company, quite tired ; I hope you will 
send the people packing off soon, will you ?" 

Pauline was standing in her dressing-room, 
looking out upon the gardens ; Macnellan wa6 
in his arm-chair by the fire. A blue cloth 
trimmed richly with for was flung over his 
maimed limbs, only his head and arm were 
visible. That stern head which had been un* 
lovely even in youth, and now was distorted 
by time, infirmity, and unchecked passions 
into hideousness. It was like the Gorgon's 

N 2 
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head to Pauline, it petrified her, morall j, to 
look at it; so she looked at it as seldom as 
possible. In her unpitying and unscrupu- 
lous wickedness, she had made up her mind 
to see that unloved face no more ; to shut it 
soon into the darkness of the earth ; to wrap 
the maimed form in a shroud ; to cause the 
pale unsightly lips to go down before her 
into silence. She had scarcely taken a fair 
estimate of her strength of purpose and un- 
flinching will. She was not a cowardly 
woman. She was not troubled with senti- 
ment, or tender emotion of any kind, and yet 
with it all she had overrated her powers of 
self-command; her heart would beat ner- 
vously. The one thought of the wicked little 
bottle in its thick card-case, hidden away in 
the most secret recess of her jewel-box, was 
continually present with her ; she saw that 
bottle standing uncorked, and with a great 
label, Poison ! by the exquisite coflfee-cups of 
her guests, as they sat at the breakfast. She 
felt as though portions of the devilish com- 
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pound had been poured into her own food 
and drink. Among the rich ornaments of 
her mantel-shelf, her hands went nervously, 
straying in search still of the murderous little 
bottle. Often she started, and gave confiised 
abstracted answers to the questions and gay 
sallies of her friends. Leslie watched her 
keenly; he felt a slight qualm now and then, 
but when he questioned her he found all was 
progressing as he wished. The three drops 
a week had been steadily administered — and 
she even asked impatiently why she saw no 
sign ? Why the mixture had taken no effect? 

"Because," said Leslie, with a honied 
smile, " because, my angel, the composition of 
that mixture is a marvel of science, a chef 
doRuvre of chemistry. No eflfect will be visible 
for some time, the worldng is gradual.'' 

Pauline stood in the window ready dressed 
for dinner, and her husband sat, as I have 
described, in the cushioned-seat covered by 
his fiirred cloth, and he repeated the sentence 
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with which this chapter opened before he ob- 
tained an answer from her. 

" I say, Polly, I am getting tired of this 
house full of company, quite tired. I hope 
you will send the people packing soon, will 

your' 

She turned round, and he found himself 
facing her, in all the radiance of her cruel 
beauty ; there were diamonds upon the snowy 
neck, diamonds blazing like stars, the dress 
was of pink brocade, the golden glory of her 
hair crowned her like a diadem. The husband 
gave her a look which had in it more of 
penetration than she dreamed of. 

" You are abstracted, Polly." 

" I wish you would not call me Polly ; 
that is a hateftd name," she said, pettishly. 

"What would you have me call you?" 

"Why Pauline, of course, that is my 
name." 

"Is it? But you see I have only your 
word for that. I know not a single thing 
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about your antecedents, Polly, your n^.me nor 
anything else. I don't even rightly know 
anything about that smooth cat, your step^- 
father. I don't even know if he is your step- 
father, do IT 

Pauline reddened, and answered : — 

" You really talk like a fool; you will make 
me fancy you mad." 

"Ha! ha! ha! is that it?" 

He spoke in such a startling tone that 
Pauline almost bounded from her seat. 

"So that's it, is it r 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Well, nothing particular, only I begin to 
divine that you are tired of me, Polly ; you 
find you were mistaken in the aflfection you 
believed you had for me, for you know you 
were very much attached to me/' 

The sarcasm of his tone was unutterable, 
except by a caustic cynic like himself. 

" I am quite at a loss to comprehend your 
meaning," said Pauline, carelessly and 
haughtily. 
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''I wonder you don't begin at once, my 
beauty ; rascals are as plentiful as blackber- 
Ties. Now, with the command of money that 
I allow you, couldn't you find two in the 
shape of doctors, to swear I was mad, and to 
shut me up, eh ?" 

She smiled, she felt so relieved, the real 
secret was hidden from him — ^no dark suspi- 
cion of the real truth had crossed him — he 
had never had the wicked little bottle re- 
vealed to him, even in a vision. He saw the 
smile, read the relief in the face, he under- 
stood at once that <Aai was not the plot against 
'him — ^was it a still darker one ? 

"Are you coming down to dinner?*' asked 
Pauline. 

" No ; I shall stay here ; you must send 
my dinner up to me. I have no wish to 
molest you in your flirtations this evening." 

" What stuff you talk. You have before 
made observations to that effect." 

" But I wish to have it clearly understood, 
that I will have all these gay guests sent 
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packing next week, do you hear ? February- 
is half over, and I hate fine folks." 

" I am sure/' said Pauline, sighing, " you 
are mistaken if you fancy I want them here 
any longer." 

" Not the doll-faced Darling, who used to 
flirt with that little devil, Ella Thorpe ? By 
the way, I begin to respect that wench." 

Pauline laughed scornfully. 

" It is more than anyone else does. Every- 
body has cut her." 

" Because she married for love alone. Oh, 
Polly, a sweet, aflfectionate creature like you 
are, ought not to cut your friend for such a 
cause." 

" She never was a friend of mine." 

" I used to think her a heartless, flirting 
minx, like the rest of the women," mused 
Macnellan. " I used to hate her ; but I will 
go and see her the next time I drive into St. 
Judes." 

" I thought," said Pauline, sarcastically, 

N 5 
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" that the land lay the other way. I thought 
she hated you/' 

Macnellan grew grey with passion. 

" You /' he said, using a low word, 

" she was honest ; she hated me and told me 
so, you hated me and did not tell me so, there 
is the difference. Listen, there is your dinner 
bell. Go down to your friends, and remem* 
ber, I will havQ the whole lot sent packing 
next week." 

That evening Macnellan was taken so ill 
suddenly, that doctor Molson was sent for. 
Pauline was listening to a duett sung by 
Challoner and a lady guest — she did not sing 
herself, nor had she received any musical 
education. Leslie stood by her side, and 
said in a low tone : — 

"He is ill.'' 

A deathlike paleness spread over her coun- 
tenance, and she hurried from the room. 

"Poor thing," said one young lady to 
another, " you see she does love her husband 
after all.'' 
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Mean while Pauline, still with the thought 
of the eyil bottle ia her mind, rushed to her 
room and locked her door. What if the 
DoctcMT should suspect poison ? what if— she 
paced up and down her magnificent chamber 
like a beautiful fiend as she was. She ^as 
playing a deep game ; what if she came off a 
loser ? what if — ^presently she heard a low tap 
^t the door; she opened it, and there stood 
^eslie. He came in and carefully closed the 
door a&er him ; he looked at her with more 
displeasure than she had eyer seen him wear 
towards herself in her life. 

^' Pauline, where is the strength you pro- 
mised me ? you have no more nerve than a 
hen sparrow.'' * 

" Why, what have I done ?' ' 

"What have you done? ^yhy, made a talk 
about yourself downstairs, to be sure ; you 
h^ar your husband is ill, and you almost faint, 
9$xd leave the room hurriedly; everybody 
kaows that you don't love your husband, 
conjecture will indeed be busy.*' 
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"Is he very ill?" her lips could scarcely 
form the words, they were so nerveless and 
white. 

" For Heaven's sake/' said Leslie, seizing 
her roughly by the arm, and biting his lip, 
" for Heaven's sake, calm yourself, what do 
you expect? The wretch is not going to die 
to-night, nor next week even; this is only one 
attack, you must strengthen yourself to ex- 
pect many such ; here wait" — and he rushed 
oflF to his own room and his medicine chest. 
Presently he returned with a little wine glass 
fiill of cordial ; " here, drink this." Pauline 
drank it unquestioning. " Now do you feel 
better?" 

"Yes." 

" That's well ; your eyes and cheeks are 
brighter already ; now come down stairs and 
report to the guests that your husband is bet- 
ter, and mind, put your illness down to the 
heat of the room, not to the anxiety about 
your husband. People won't believe humbug 
like that." 
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So Pauline and her step-father went arm 
in arm into the drawing-room, and the even- 
ing closed with round games, and a little quiet 
undress charade. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



A flISCOVEBT. 



Mabtin did not seem to get better or worsen 
and Doctor Molson did. not look more or less 
hopefdl about his case tban he had done at 
first ; he told Ella to Jteep up her spirits, still 
ordered the patient the best of good living, 
and ran in, as he had promised, nearly every 
day to see them. That marvellous love of 
Ella and Martin never once wavered nor 
changed, each day they seemed to grow more 
into each, other's hearts. Martin told his wife 
all the tale of his sufferings ; she listened 
with tearful eye and flushing cheek to the 
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3ecou&t of hie miseries in Eardly Street. She 
clenched her slight hand and 9ot her white 
teeth when she heard him tell of Mr. Grow- 
^een and the brute Ciassidy ; she wanted to 
help that poor clerk's family, and poor as 
they were themselves they did 9ejid them two 
or three pounds. 

^^ And to think that it was fill a mistake, 
the whole tioae, my Martin; to think I was 
loving you all the time you &ncied I wcus 
forgetting or despising you. And now, tell 
me, dear one, again, about that time you first 
«aw me in Oxford Street, in the carriage. 
Fool I blind fool, to be taken up in looking 
at plates while my heart's love stood by my 
side ; why did you not come to me then ? Oh 
that you had I" 

^^ I wanted to earn money 9^ &ime first," 
said Martin. ^^ I thought, Ella, you would 
shriek, and oflfer me money to leave you. I 
think if you had I should have da^hed out 
my own brains agamst the stones." 
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She clung to him silently a few moments, 
then he said : 

" Ella, yon had never given me a thought 
of kindness up to the time in Yanston church, 
had your 

" No, at least, never up to the time you 
gave me the dressing in the lumber-room; 
then I first began to respect you, and to fancy 
that there was that in you which might make 
you dearer tp me than any body else on earth, 
but you were the Alton schoolmaster, and I 
fancied I cared for Challoner. Oh, what a 
poor, weak, puerile feeling was that I had for 
him. I did not know myself then, Martin, 
my heart was asleep." 

" But afterwards?" said Martin. 

"Oh, afterwards, it was those strange, 
dreamy lessons, after my return, that woke 
me up, and made me love you." 

" Why dreamy lessons T 

" They look so unreal in the retrospect. I 
don't know how it was, but I awoke one mom- 
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ing and found I loved you, and then I remem- 
bered that wretched aflEair at Yanston ; little 
did I think—" 

Just at this juncture there sounded a foot 
on the stairs, the door opened, and there stood 
Mr. Clyne, returned before his time (some 
five months) — returned to inquire after his old 
parishioners, and to hear, as he had done the 
day before at Alton, of the strangely married 
couple who were staying at St. Jude's, and 
he had come this afternoon to see them. 

Never was absent friend welcomed more 
warmly, — never was friend more genial, more 
congratulatory, more sympathising, more 
hopeful ; he stayed and took tea with them — 
he prophesied a happy recovery for Martin ; 
and when EUa paled and started at the rasp- 
ing cough, he comforted her by saying that it 
was not at all like Kate Hall's. After tea, 
and later in the evening, he told Martin that 
he had received such a singular confession 
from a dying man only the night before, that 
he could not get it oflF his mind ; " It com- 
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promises a person^ too," he added, " who now 
aeems to be basking in the very sun of pros^ 
perity, but if the tale be really true, it appears 
ja little hard that such crime should wear so 
uiblushing ^ firont ; and yet I am averse to 
punishment* I would not bring disgrace 
upon anybody, only it is such a very singu- 
lar assertion that I cannot g^t it out of my 
head-" 

Ella and Martin were filled at once with 
eager curiosity, which the curate proceeded 
to satisfy as best he might. 

** You remember the robber in the Woodly 
Lane, whom I set free ?" 

"Yes." 

" Well, that man came almost dying to the 
lodgings where I used to stop at Alton, and 
Askedforme« I had only just arrived, but the 
news had spr^d, and they sent the man on to 
the Crown, where I slept, and I saw him. I 
did not recognise him at first, but he spon told 
me, with some shame-facedness, that he was a 
man whom I had done a kindness to, he was 
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in deep poverty, and seemed to be suffering 
from inflammation of the lungs. I got him a 
lodging and a bed in the village, and took 
him some good soup ; he appeared in no dread 
of dying, and the confession he had to make 
was made in rage and revenge against a pros- 
perous partaker in his guilt, who had refused 
him charity that day, and defied him to 
do his worst. I was amazed when I heard 
the name of the person he accused ; it would, I 
am confident, be deemed a wild, improbable 
story, and yet how should he know the per- 
son's name ? how should he dream of such an 
accusation if it were unfounded ? It seems he 
has been for a long time connected with a 
desperate gang of burglars, acting, so he 3ays, 
under the direction of one grec^t chief who 
seems to have monopolized all the profits, and 
to have avoided all the risks, and he was one 
of those" (turning to Ella) " who brpke into 
your father's house, and stole your mother's 
diamonds, but he said the diamonds were the 
9poil of the head of the gang, and he petrified 
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me by asserting that that head was Mr. Les- 
Ke." When the exclamation of surprise had 
subsided, the curate continued: "He says 
that when Mr. Leslie was lodging at Woodly, 
he had all the time a regular organised band 
in London ; he was down here to reconnoitre, 
and the plan of the robbery had been laid 
in March, and was not put into execution un- 
til the following January, because Leslie was 
all that time waiting to get an entrance into 
Thorpe's house (he had all the time been 
hoping and expecting that he should be re- 
cognised as an equal by many of the county 
gentry, and so gain an insight^nto the ways 
of the diflferent houses, but this did not hap- 
pen, and thus he was obliged to get into the 
place by pretending to mesmerise Mr. 
Macnellan.) The diamonds were what he had 
his eyes on ; he had heard of them from Mr. 
Yardly, who was always regretting the great 
extravagance of Mrs. Thorpe, and complain- 
ing of the large sums she spent in diamonds; 
then it was that Leslie pitched upon Alton 
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Hall, as the house of all houses to be attacked, 
and it was clearly understood that he was to 
have the diamonds at all risks, and the other 
men were to take what they could of the 
plate, but three of them were caught, but 
those who escaped were our friends of the 
Woodly Lane — Leslie, and a young man 
called George Hall. But though the man 
appears to know something of Leslie, does it 
not seem preposterous to fancy that a man of 
education and polish would lend himself to 
such deeds?" 

"He is a villain, I know," said Martin, 
and he told them how Leslie had served 
him. 

" Yes,'* said Mr. Clyne, *' I am afraid it 
looks rather black." 

" You know," said Ella, " he came myste- 
riously into money at once after the robbery ; 
paid his bills, and took his family off to Lon- 
don, and then to Paris. I wonder who paid 
him for the diamonds !" 

" Some Jew, probably," said Martin ; " I 
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daresay he got gometMng like a quarter of 
their value, seven or eight thousand pounds ; 
probably quite enough to cut a great dash 
with, you see, and to get his daughter well 
married." 

^^ I wonder if she is his daughter ?" said 
Ella. 

"I wonder what Mr. Leslie has been?" 
said the curate; ^^he cannot always have 
been a thief?" 

^^ No, I do not believe his wife was in his 
plans," said Martin ; " she had a sad face, but 
looked honest." 

"But I think," said Ella, nodding her' 
pretty head viciously, ** I think that horrid 
Pauline must have known them all, spiteful 
thing ; she cut me to-day in the street, tht 
viper I" 

Martin laughed, and patted Ella's cheek. 

" You give a weighty reason, darling, for 
supposing her guilty of participation, but / 
cannot see the analogy between her cutting 
'ou, and being privy to the robberies." 
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"Oh, because your perceptions axe so 
dreadfully obtuse," she said, gaily, looking 
brightly into his face, aild pressing his hand 
to her cheek. The curate looked absently 
into the fire, and continued : " The man sayer 
that Leslie got my purse that first night I 
came to Alton." 

" But you dropped it in the field?" 

" So I thought ; but he says Leslie came 
behind me, and picked my pocket in getting 
over the stile. I do remember his coming 
close to me, I did not know him then." 

" Then what made him wait to attack you 
the next night?" 

"It was not I, but Richard Higly, he was 
really waiting for, who had been receiving 
money for pigs at a farm beyond Woodly ; 
and Leslie had given the man full particulars, 
and he had instructions to knock Higly 
down, and then all the money was to have 
gone to Leslie, except ten pounds, which waK 
to have been divided amongst three other 
men, and Leslie had ascertained that the 
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money warf to be paid in gold, not in notes, 
a week or two before, and he had sent for 
this Jim Eashton to do the deed;, he says 
that Leslie used to go up to London every 
month to pick pockets and to organise 
burglaries. I wonder if it is all true ?" 

"It certainly reads like fiction/' said 
Martin ; " how could he so long escape^ de- 
tection, is he not known to the police ?" 

" This Rushton says not; he has always 
lived like a gentleman, and further states that 
he is a gentleman by birth." 

"And what does Eushton want you to 
do?'' 

"Oh, he is filled with mad rage against 
Leslie, because Leslie, foolishly and cruelly, 
one day he begged of him refused him the 
slightest aid, and even set the dog at him." 

" What a fool," said Martin. 

"Well," added Mr. Clyne, musingly, "I 
don't see this poor fellow's unsupported 
testimony can do Mr. Leslie much harm." 

" But you will support him?" 
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"Yes/' said the curate, smiling, "I will 
support him to the best of my ability ; but as 
to supporting his testimony, that I should not 
like to do." 

'' You see," said Martin, " that Leslie is a 
villain, whom it would be a real charity to 
shut up, a charity to mankind at large." 

*^ But he must be too well off now," said 
Mr. Clyne, "to want to continue such nefa- 
rious practices." 

"But surely such a wretch ought to be 
hu5gl" said Ella. 

. "You see," said the curate, "we may all 
be wrong. Jim Rushton may be wrong; it 
does not do to credit all the ill one hears of 
one's neighbour." 

"But you know," said Martin, '^ how he 
cheated me, and gave me in charge for asking 
my just debt." 

" Yes," said the curate, " I am afraid he is 
a very bad man." 

" Then he ought to be hung," said Ella. 

VOL. III. 
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"Not so/' said the curate, gravely, "I 
would have nobody punished." 

" No more would I/' said Ella, " at least, 
no poor starving creature like your ragged 
Jim Rashton ; but a smooth, smiling, per- 
fumed monster like Leslie, who has cheated 
dear Martin, ought to be hung/' 

"He has killed nobody, dearest," said 
Martin. 

"How do you know that?" said Ella, 
nodding her head fiercely. " I wouldn't trust 
him. I should not like to stand in the poor 
old monster's shoes ; they will cut his throat 
some day, and say he did it himself." 

Martin shuddered ; he was weak in health, 
and he begged that the topic of conversation 
might be changed, so they talked of America, 
and of the curate's brother; and then the 
supper came up, and they hired a bed in the 
same house for Mr. Clyne, and he slept there 
that night. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



MARTIN S MOTHER. 

" If I am not to live, my own/' said Martin 
to his wife, a few days later, " I think my 
mother ought to know ; I think I ought to 
send for her to come to me." 

" My dearest, why did you not propose it 
before?" 

" I thought you would not like — " 

" Martin — have you a wish that is not 
echoed by me in my heart ? Let us send for 
your mother at once." 

So Martin wrote to that white faced 

o 2 
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woman in Paris, beyond the barrier of the 
star, and told her of his marriage and of his 
illness, and invited her to come and see him ; 
and she came. If she was not a woman to 
whom he could in honour or in propriety 
introduce his sweet, young wife, he did not 
trouble himself to think, he knew that Ella 
was so wrapped up in him that no other per- 
son living could obtain an influence over her. 
When Ella saw the strange, weird woman, 
she was moved with compassion towards^ 
her, and, as she was Martin's mother, she 
tried to love her ; but she found a certain re- 
pulsion which she could not fathom, and the 
strange part of it was, that this woman mani- 
fested no affection towards Martin, and once 
when they were alone, Ella said to her hus- 
band : 

" Martin, your mother does not appear to 
care a bi,t for you ; I don't believe she loves 
you." 

" Then," said Martin, colouring, " perhaps 
it is my own fault. I never manifest, indeed 
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I never felt much afiPection for her; yet I 
have been a dutiful son.'* 

One day when Mrs. Woodby, so she 
called herself, was out, and Ella sat reading 
aloud to Martin, who lay back in an arm- 
chair, the landlady suddenly announced Mr. 
Macnellan, and the cripple was wheeled in ; 
Ella rose gracefully, and bid him welcome ; 
he gave her a more kindly glance, and one 
more fraught with honesty, than he had ever 
given her before. 

"You little witch," said he pleasantly, 
" how you used to hate me ; why did you not 
tell me that you loved that sad faced, long 
legged chap there. I should not have been 
half as angry as I was when I fancied y6u 
cared for the doll faced, pretty darling. 
Hollo ! is your husband ill ?" 

"Yes," said Ella, meekly; "we want to 
go to Madeira." 

" Then why don't you go to Madeira?" 

" We are going to try." 

"To try! Why, the road, and the rail, 
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and the ships are ready for you. Hollo I 
Have I not seen you before, sk?" 

" Yes," said Martin, growing scarlet ; but 
he did not say where ; he felt now that that 
time of tramping and begging barefoot was a 
time of shame, a time to be blotted out of the 
book of his remembrance, and he would 
fain have hidden his identity from Mr. 
Macnellan ; but the penetrating eyes of the 
latter discovered all. 

" Humph !" said he ; " so this was the 
wife you were coming to seek, when I saw 
you on the stairs. It's a most curious aflFair ;'' 
and Macnellan put his hand under his chin, 
and stared hard at Martin. 

" I should think," said he, after a pause, 
" that your life and adventures might form a 
story ; why don't you turn novel writer ?" 

Martin told him he had already tried his 
hand at that, and had failed. 

*• Humph I" said Macnellan, " what a sin- 
gular thing." But he did not mean that 
wliat Martin had said alone was singular, he 
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was looking into his face with a peculiar 
earnestness, he was watching the flashing 
grey eyes, the shaggy eye brows, the broad 
forehead, the sunken cheek with a lively in- 
terest ; he had seldom in his life felt more 
kindly towards a human creature than he 
felt now towards the dying schoolmaster. 

" How old are you?'* said he, roughly. 

"Twenty-four." 

" Have you no parents ?" 

" Yes, I have a mother," said Martin, "but 
may I ask why — " 

"Hush I" said Macnellan, rudely, "don't 
interrupt me, I want to know a good deal 
about your mother, and your father, too ; I 
have a very good reason." 

"Now, Mr. Macnellan," said Ella, "my 
husband must not be excited or distressed, it 
is no good for you nor any body else to come 
bothering him about his mother, and she is 
staying with us now." 

"Is she," said Macnellan, in a startled 
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tone, " where is she ? I must see her/' lie 
added, striking a small cane which he carried 
against the floor. 

" What on earth do you mean?'* 

" I mean this, it is most important to me 
and to him to find out who is his father." 

" Of that,*' said Martin, hastily, " I have 
not the remotest idea ; my mother has always 
concealed his name from me obstinately. I 
don't even know if he is living or dead, nor 
do I much care." 

' No," said Macnellan, " I suppose if you 
found him now, if he were brought into this 
room, it would make no manner of diflference 
to you r 

" None, at all," said Martin, " I believe he | 

used my mother very ill, that is all I can ' 

make out." ! 

" And your mother has never mentioned his 
name to you? Have you never heard her 
tell of one Francis Thorpe ?" ' 

" It is preposterous," said Ella, " perfectly 
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preposterous ; who has been talking to you, 
Mr* Macnellan ? some simpleton, I am con- 
fident'' 

" Yes/' said Martin, with a slight smile, 
"the idea you have started is a novel one. 
I wonder what Mr. Thorpe would say, if he 
heard what a paternity was assigned to 
him?" 

" Nevertheless, if you pressed your mother 
hard, I believe she would tell you that Francis 
Thorpe, late of Alton Hall, was your father?" 

" Who have you been taking to ?" 

"To Clyne, the Curate, at Alton, who 
came back last week from America ; he called 
upon me last night; and his communication 
was of such a nature that I could do no less 
than come down and see you at once." 

" If," said Martin, "if it be true that Mr. 
Thorpe is my father, I do not see how that 
can possibly aflFect me in the least ; he is only 
Ella's step-father, you know, and so the tie, if 
tie there be, can be of no consequence to me." 

o 5 
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" I never said that Mr. Thorpe was your 
father, I do not believe that he is j but I wish 
to see this mother of yours, I wish to see her 
particularly, nay I desire it eagerly ;" he was 
so earnest in what he said, and so impreg- 
nated with a sort of strange fervour, that Ella 
and Martin were both startled by his whole 
bearing. 

"I wish," said Ella, at last, "that you 
would tell us what you have heard, and what 
you mean ; it seems full of some unexplaina- 
ble mystery ?" 

"Now," said Macnellan, "I wish you 
would hold your tongue. WtU you hold 
your tongue for half-an-hour, and let me 
speak quite uninterrupted?'* 

" Of course I will." 

" Well then, listen. Two days ago an old 
woman in Alton, a starving wretch, with a 
starving husband, and a grunting pig in a sty, 
hard at hand, her name is Eate " 

" I know her," cried Ella, " a grumbling 
old creature, never contented." 
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" WtU you make your wife hold her 
tongue?'' 

''Go on, go ahead/' shouted Ella. "I'll 
be dumb." 

" This old woman sent for Clyne, and told 
him she had a confession to make to him, that 
upset her peace of mind ; what she told was 
so queer, that the Curate wrote it dovv^n; he 
read it to me last night — " 

" Come, come to the point, dear good Mr. 
MacnellanI" 

"It is not my custom to hurry myself," 
said Macnellan, "every time you interrupt 
me, I shall go round a longer way before I 
arrive at the pith of my story. This woman 
was in her youth disappointed in love ; some 
farm labourer to whom she was attached 
suddenly left her on finding that a huckster's 
daughter in Alton had three hundred pounds, 
and would marry him ; then this woman went 
oflF from her native village, and took service 
with a family in London as nurse girl, and 
she stayed there ten years ; at the end of that 
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time she changed her service, and was hired 
as nurse to a boy not two years old, whose 
mother was dead, but who had a father much 
attached to him, and supported by her ten 
year's character, this creature was trusted in, 
and was given complete power over the child. 
She went down with her master, and two 
other servants, and the child, to a remote 
bathing place in Wales, where she was to re- 
main some months. While she was there she 
received some letter from Alton telling her 
that the wife of her old lover was dead, that 
he had been inquiring for her ; so she was at 
once filled with a desire to return to Alton, 
that she might give him an opportunity of 
renewing his suit ; his wife had, however, left 
him poorer than ever, he had been unfortu- 
nate, and still wanted money. One day 
while she was strolling on a retired part of 
the beach with the child, a handsome lady, 
with black hair and a white complexion, 
accosted her, and professed to take an interest 
in the child ; this she repeated several times, 
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until the nurse got quite used to meeting this 
dark young lady, and little by little she 
wormed all her story out of her, her love, her 
sorrows, her renewed hopes, her need of 
money, that she might return and marry 
her avaricious labourer. Then the lady 
told her that the father of that child 
had done her a deep and deadly wrong — he 
had, though married himself, proposed love 
to her some three years before ; she had repul- 
sed him with scorn, and, in revenge, he had 
set her own lover against her, whom she 
would have died for. Her lover was also the 
father of her child ; but her child was dead^ 
and now she unfolded her plan to that nurse, 
— she wished for vengeance on the man who 
had blighted her happiness, — and she pro- 
posed to the nurse that she should give the 
child to her. She knew the father was proud 
and fond of the boy — he had wealth, and this 
was his heir in whom he purposed to live 
again, but to live more purely, more bravely, 
more gently. She wished to take the one 
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thing that might have learned to love him 
from the cynical, ugly, yet libertine father, 
^nd she offered the nurse one hundred pounds 
to let her carry off the child, and then to run 
home despairing to the father to tell him that, 
in a moment of inadvertence, she had allowed 
the boy to creep over the edge of the cliff, and 
that he was drowned. All this happened,'^ 
continued Macnellan, elevating his voice, and 
motioning with his hand almost wildly. " The 
woman came screaming home with her false, 
horrible tale ; the father cursed her, little 
thinking how much reason he had to do so, 
and for days he stood about the cliffs — ^he 
and several others — with the wet spray mat- 
ting together his hair, — ^with his heart tom^ 
with his hands clenched, — waiting for the sea 
to give up the dead, to wash upon shore the 
little pallid face he had loved ; it never came, 
only a little hat, which he knew and which he 
still keeps among his most precious things. 
Should you have thought a debauched old 
cynic had such sentiment ? Well, the nurse 
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came down to Alton and married her lover, 
whom you may now see under the form of 
old Kite. The hundred pounds soon melted 
away, and twenty years later old Zillah Kite 
was stretched sick and starving upon her bed, 
but still quite untouched by remorse, until 
two years ago, when good Mr. Clyne, the 
curate, began to waken her up and to tell her 
of her duties ; but she never confessed till the 
day before yesterday, — she has been a long 
time making up her mind. Then she told 
the name of the man whose son she had given 
away — it was ' Macnellan,' — and the name of 
the woman who took the child was * Sarah 
Woodby ;' she has the name now embroidered 
on a handkerchief which the woman dropped, 
and which the wife of Kite showed to Mr. 
Clyne. Now he knew that your mother's 
name was Woodby ; he knew mine was Mac- 
nellan, and he had heard that I had lost a son 
in his infancy by drowning. Putting these 
facts together, he called on me last night, and 
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the inference lie draws from them, and that I 
draw from, is that you are my son !" 

There was a blank pause of wonderment, 
and of staring into each other's faces. 

" I know," said Macnellan, " that all this 
sounds improbable, and I, who so long have 
desired an heir, may naturally be supposed to 
cling to any creed which restores me my 
child, a. brave, honest man, with a strong will 
and fair intellect, and with a warm and pas- 
sionate heart — for all these the Curate tells 
me you possess ; but I read nothing of this 
pleasure in your face !'* 

*' No," said Martin, "because, in the first 
place, it may not be true ; and, in the second, 
if it be true, you have only found your son to 
lose him again. I am dying 1" 

" No I" said Ella, with energy, " you are 
not dying! We will go next month to 
Madeira." 

" Is he ordered to Madeira ?'' asked Mac- 
nellan. 
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" The Doctor says that is my only chance 
of a year or two of existence. Hardships and 
hunger have wrung my life out of me/' he 
continued, his voice breaking ; and he added, 
in a paroxysm of bitterness, " I have no love 
now for any living soul but my wife. If 
you are my father, Sir, all this wrong 
and suffering are to be traced to you and 
your wicked conduct to that woman, Sarah 
Woodbyl" 

Macnellan put his hand to his brow, and 
groaned aloud. 

"You are my son I you have my fierce 
spirit of recrimination in you, as well as my 
heats of passion and my unforgiving nature I 
My curse has been,*' he added, " that I have 
never been able to awaken tenderness towards 
me in any human breast, not even in that of 
my first lawful wife, your mother! Well, 
good-bye, son I It is a new case, — a beggar 
son refuses to acknowledge a rich father I — an 
astounding proof of the power of exciting 
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antipathy which some wretches possess ! 
Good-bye " 

" Stop, Sir I" said Martin, " You gave me 
shelter and food when I most needed them* 
Do not call your servants yet I If it can be 
proved that I am your son, you shall com- 
mand me as you will, in all reason, for as 
long as I live/* 

" That is," said Macnellan, " you will con- 
descend to let me pay your expenses to 
Madeira, eh ?" 

"Yes," said Martin, slowly, "because I 
have no money to get to Madeira with, unless 
I am helped ; but, you know, it will not be 
with condescension, I accept your favours 
with gratitude." 

"With nothing else?" 

Before Martin could answer, the dour 
opened, and Sarah Woodby, the woman of the 
forged cheque, the woman of the wild and 
wasted life, stood in the presence of the trio,. 
The recognition between her and Macnellan 
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was instantaneous ; rage and fear shone in the 
large eyes, but she did not speak. 

** Sarah Woodby, is that young man in the 
chair there, the son of Francis Thorpe?" 

" He is npt/' she answered. " Oh, Mac- 
nellan, you wrecked my life, you wrecked my 
Hfe.'' 

** Did you revenge yourself by stealing my 
son ? Answer as you shall answer at the last 
day/' 

" Who has told you ?" she asked, with a 
scared look. 

" Answer, is that man my son ?'' 

And moved by a sudden impulse, the 
woman fell upon her knees, not to her Makery 
but to Martin, the Schoolmaster of Alton. 

" Forgive me, Martin," she said, "I did the 
best I could for you. I did what I would 
have done for my own child. The time comes 
to all of us when our secrets are no longer hid ; 
that wretched cripple, who wrecked my life, is 
your own father. You are the lawful son of 
Macnellan." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



ARUANGEMENTS. 



It came to pass that Martin's heart was 
melted towards his father, who had, after all, 
never wronged him, and peace was made, and 
forgiveness was sealed, and, in fine, arrange- 
ments were come to between the four people 
in the little sitting-room. First of all Mac- 
nellan was to allow the weak and wicked 
Sarah Woodby one hundred pounds a year for 
her life ; at first she refused to accept any- 
thing fi-om him, but Ella, by a few bold, 
dashing sallies, succeeded in reconciling the 
parties; and it was decided that Sarah 
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Woodby was to return to France, and live 
upon her income. Martin was at once to be 
installed as Macnellan's heir, but he was not 
to be publicly acknowledged for a fortnight, 
for a reason of Macnellan's own, which he 
refused to explain. 

" At the end of that time you shall come to 
the Manor Court, you and your pretty little 
wife, and you shall remain there until we sail 
for Madeira." 

" But Pauline," began Ella ; " I mean Mrs. 
Macnellan — " 

" I don't believe that Mrs. Macnellan will 
be in any hurry to accompany us ; nor do I 
imagine that she will allow regret for her 
husband's absence to weigh very heavily on 
her spirits." 

Father and son, each married to a bloom- 
ing bride, one disappointed, the other dying. 

A few days after this strange interview, 
Sarah Woodby returned to France, and thus 
her wild white face passes out of our ken for 
ever. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



GERES WOULD BE CUPBEARER TO VULCAN. 

All the gay company have been politely sent 
packing ; all but the gay and smiling Ledie, 
who is still luxuriating among the cosdy 
dainties of the Manor Court. Pauline is more 
gentle than when we last heard of her, she is 
very attentive to her husband's whims, she 
tries to simulate affection, and she is met by 
cat-like caresses from Macnellan, and flat- 
teries, and compliments, which somehow 
cause her to start in distrust, there is no 
reality in them ; he pats her hand, and y^ 
looks into her eyes with a something thftt 
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instinct whispers to her is suspicion, altliougli 
she would fain ignore the conviction. She 
knows nothing of the new found heir and his 
wife, who is now in a new sense her rival ; 
she still believes that if Macnellan were car- 
ried to his last home, his wealth would pass 
indisputably to her the same day. Ceres-like 
more than ever now, as she sits embroidering 
upon a low, white velvet sofa in the drawing- 
room ; Macnellan is apparently dozing in his 
arm chair, there are light refreshments on a 
little side table, sandwiches, and dried fruits, 
and light wines, and Leslie has filled a tumbler 
with sweet Cyprus, which he proceeds to 
drink. 

" Will you take nothing, pet?" 

And the fat, white hand is laid caressingly 
on the thick piles of the yellow hair. 

" No, Papalie, but ask him." 

There is a look exchanged, and still Mac- 
n^lan seems to slumber in his chair, and then 
Pauline rises gently, her cheeks flushing, her 
heart beating, her eyes sparkling, and she 
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Walks up to the table, and hands to Leslie a 
glass, which standing behind a vase of flowers 
has not been perceived, but at the bottom of 
this glass is one drop of white liquid, scarcely 
distinguishable from the clear crystal of the 
material. Another look, and then Pauline 
springs up to her husband, and awakens him 
with a light kiss, he opens his eyes. 

" It is time for you to take your wine and 
sandwich, lovey ; you will be faint." 

" Why, Polly, how kind you are to think of 
me ; after all though, Polly, I am your hus- 
band, and I am very good to you, if I am a 
Monster, eh?" 

She stroked his face, and answered — 

" Of course you are." 

" Well, bring your work, and sit here close 
to me." 

" But first you must take your sandwiches 
and your wine. Here is your favourite tent 
which I think so sweet and heavy, but which 
you like so much." 

" Do you wish me to take it ?'* 
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"Yes! I really do." 

"Bring it here then!" 

Back to the table, and the glass is filled, 
and it is brought back to the husband by that 
Ceres who would fain turn cup-bearer. 

" Are you cup-bearer to Vulcan instead of 
to Jupiter, eh ?" 

" Oh, yes, I am cup-bearer, but don't call 
yourself Vulcan.'* 

" Do you really wish me to drink that 
wine, because, somehow, I feel turned against 
it." 

" Nonsense, drink it up, it will do you good." 

'^You think so?" 

" Well, there, eat your sandwich, but wine 
does you more good, if you drink it off at 
once, instead of allowing the aroma to 
evaporate." 

"Well, Polly dearest, I must drink it." 

"Do." 

He wrenched the glass from her hand, and 
flung the contents into her face, in a par- 
ozysm of passion, and then he threw the 

VOL. III. P 
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elegantly cast drmking-cup violently upon the 
hearth, and shivered it to atoms, but he did 
not speak one word. 

" You are perfectly insane in your bru- 
tality," whispered Pauline, " perfectly insane, 
I shall go to my room ;'' and Leslie with an 
uneasy glance, walked towards the door, and 
then towards Macnellan in hopeless undeci- 
sion. 

" You will find your room occupied madam, 
I fear," said Macnellan, "and by rougher 
tenants — the little bottle I" 

Pauline's head swam; she lost all self 
command, and uttered a piercing shriek : 

" My dear good fellow !" exclaimed Leslie, 
lightly, and trying to smile to the last. 
** What infernal humbug is all this ? it won't 
do ; it really won't do you know to have my 
daughter insulted in this way, it really won't 
do. We shall begin to think you insane." 

"Liar, villain, devil! it behoves you to 
hold your tongue, and to submit to me in 
everything, you and that incarnate fiend 
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you call your step-daughter. Did you think 
you had caught the wounded deer in your 
toils ? It was a cunning beast, and it man- 
aged to make such a trap, so deep, so trea- 
cherous, so smooth on the surface, that you, 
and that he devil are fallen into it, and now 
the wounded deer may gore you, if it chooses, 
and by Heaven and Earth it will choose." 

"Riddles," said Leslie, still with that 
wretched semblance of a smile he had striven 
to maintain throughout; "riddles were al- 
ways difficult to me to solve. I can under- 
stand nothing, sir, but coarse abuse of me, 
and of my dear Pauline, my fair, sweet step* 
child ; and ugly threats, at whose vulgarity I 
laugh, and whose vagueness I despise." 

" Well answered, thief and pickpocket, 
burglar, brute, bully, and murderer ; do you 
think if I raked hell with a tooth-comb that 
I could find a demon so vile as yourself?" 

" Such coarseness of metaphor betrays your 
birth," said Leslie, loftily; " my good sir, my 
dear sir, pray moderate your frenzy, and weed 

p 2 
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your vocabulary before you expect to be 
answered, or even listened to ; ha, ha," and he 
laughed his old polished soft laugh. 

Leslie must have learnt to laugh in that 
way, it was quite an accomplishment; and 
Pauline, colourless and crouching, sat on a 
low seat, and looked from the one to the other 
hopelessy ; all her stamina had failed her, 

** You will listen to me," said Macnellan^ 
" when I tell you, that from looks, and move- 
ments, and changes of colour alone, my in- 
stinct and penetration discovered three weeks 
ago, that some plot was being hatched 
against me ; then I set what wits God has 
given me to work, and unassisted I discovered 
nearly all ; I was taken suddenly ill ; I was 
told casually of my hride having quitted the 
room when she heard it, looking like death — 
my hride^ whose utmost care, and the advice 
of her step-father united, could not teach to 
hide the deep disgust she held me in from my 
eyes. Then I watched ; I found that on an 
average, no, not on an average, but consist- 
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ently this yellow haired would insist on 

my taking wine, or coflFee, at her hands, I 
watched her go often to her dressing-room. 
I saw her often pale, and nervous ; I made 
her start and whiten whenever I chose to talk 
about poisons — and then, mark me, Leslie, 
and you, she wolf: I wrote to London a week 
since for two detectives ; they have been in 
the house six days ; they have opened every 
lock with their skeleton keys; they have 
brought me your pretty little bottle. Did 
you know I was as keen a chemist as your- 
self? I have analysed a few drops of that 
compound, and I know its slow, but deadly 
qualities. Now, bride, sweet lips, what do 
you say? What do you deserve? You are 
as much in my power as that wretch your ac- 
complice. If you attempt to quit the room 
^to Leslie), you will be stopped upon the stairs j 
there are plenty of police in undress upon the 
premises, and have been for several days." 

While Macnellan spoke, Leslie had been 
collecting his thoughts, and strengthening 
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himself for defence against the crafty cripple ; 
he approached him. 

" And you really wish your wife's name, 
and the name of her stepfather, to be branded 
about as felons, merely because you fancy 
you have made a discovery, which really 
amounts to nothing." 

" To nothing !" echoed Macnellan. " Listen 
to me, Leslie — ^you are a brute and a ruffian, 
and I am resolved to do society the good oi 
shutting you up for life ; but I give you a 
choice of two places of incarceration — hah I 
hah! ha I One is the St. Jude's station- 
house to night, and the St. Jude's Gaol to- 
morrow, after you shall have appeared before 
the magistrates, and then, ultimately, when 
the veil which you so elegantly throw over 
your antecedents shall be removed, you may 
probably count upon being supported, for the 
rest of your natural term of existence, at 
Dartmoor or Portland — hah I hah I hah T' 

" You really do me too much honour." 

" Or else I will procure two doctors' certt- 
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ficates to the effect that you are mad. I will 
support you in a third-rate Lunatic Asylum, 
for the rest, residue, and remainder of your 
natural life." 

" Your generosity is only too overwhelm- 
mg. 

" You are right, and on second thoughts 
— ^no, I will not give you that choice of resi- 
dence;" and his hand moved towards the 
bell-rope ; a glance like lightning passed be- 
tween the crouching Ceres, and the self 
possessed villain; in another moment his 
thumb and forefinger were pressed against the 
nostrils of Macnellan, who struggled feebly, 
and the peculiar and overpowering odour of 
chloroform was wafted to the delicately 
chiselled nostrils of Pauline; she rushed 
away ; two more moments, and the master of 
the house lay back senseless, and as though 
dead. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE LAND DEAGON. 



" Now is our time/' said Leslie, " collect what 
money and jewels you can, and order a car- 
riage to convey us to St. Jude's, at once, to 
procure a doctor for Mr. Macnellan, whose 
case is dangerous.'' 

" And the detectives ?" 

** Idiot I do you not understand that all that 
was a mere ruse to frighten us, a mere idea 
on the spur of the moment ; the old dog has 
keen sight, wonderfiilly keen sight, but he has 
a keener to deal with in mine. The whole of 
his ravings, and our fixture plans, may be 
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summed up into few words ; if you will sit 
there and listen to me without that cowardly 
look, I will try to make you comprehend our 
position— its advantages and disadvantages. 
Macnellan suspected, watched, and discovered 
• — had a key made to fit your jewel box, 
opened it in your absence, analyzed the con- 
tents of the bottle, found out their nature — 
all that is true, but he never wrote a line to a 
London detective,^ all that is a lie. Do I make 
myself understood?" She nodded her head. 
" His plan was to intimidate us, to call in his 
men servants, and to order them to secure 
me, either telling them I was mad or a mur- 
derer; he kindly intended me to finish my 
days at Portland, as he said, or else in the 
lunatic asylum at St. Jude's ; but his tools 
were only his servants. Do my attempts at 
elucidation succeed ?'' again she nodded her 
head. " Now I have heard in my boyhood 
a proverb, which probably had its origin in 
the wisdom of the ancients ^ it is not elegant, 
but it is terse, and holds more with the ob- 

p 5 
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jective than the subjective side of the ques- 
tion. This proverb is thus rendered, ' what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander/ 
Again I hope that I have been partly suc- 
cessful in rendering my argument clear ?" 

** Yes, yes, go on." 

" Now for our plan of attack." 

"Ourr 

" Mais certamemenL Did you imagine, lily 
of love," — and with a return of his old gal- 
lantry, he kissed the tips of her fingers — "that 
We were to remain the aggressed, instead of 
turning into the aggressors. When the sea- 
dragon, in the fairy tale, was about to devour 
the princess, there came a great land*dragon^ 
which devoured the first monster ; there lies 
the sea-dragon, inert and helpless ; here stands 
the land-dragon" (striking his chest), " strong, 
cunning, fearless, and successful T here he 
poured himself out a glass of a light, pleasant 
wine, drank it, and then helped himself to a 
biscuit and a dried Portugal fruit — delicious 
in flavour ; he did not speak until he had 
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finished eating these things, and then he con- 
tinued : ^^ Oar rAle is plain and clear ; we 
alarm the house now, instantly, with tales of 
the dangerous state of the master, we boldly 
tell of his ravings, we tell of the bottle, we 
tell of everything ; then you go and utterly 
destroy that bottle, and you accompany me 
into St. Jude's, taking with you your jewel 
box, your money, and as much more as you 
know where to lay your hand on in the house; 
we drive into St. Jude's to see the doctor; 
can your wisdom, my angel, divine the rest?" 

" We do not see the doctor — we go off by 
train." 

" We ? not so, pretty one. I go off by train, 
/will not consent to remain under the roof of 
a man, mad or not mad, who has so insulted 
me. I disbelieve in his madness. I state 
that I think he is a deliberate villain, who is 
already tired of my child, and tries to blacken 
her innocent character, and I entreat, you all 
this before the doctor, to accompany me to the 
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Continent, to leave Ais very night, and not to 
return to the roof of that wretched sinner." 

"And ir 

" And you, with true woman's love and 
tenderness, and wifely duty, you will not 
consent to desert the husband in whom 
you still trust ; he is mad, you are sure, he 
is mad ; and in fine Papalie goes off to 
Paris with the money and jewels, and the 
Princess returns to this house with the doc- 
tor and his friend ; in another three days the 
thing is done. Papalie must keep away, for 
unfortunately his antecedents are not of that 
nature which render it desirable that he should 
put himself en scSne before the world, but my 
darling, the injured wife, gets all she wants, 
shuts up her ugly husband in an asylum, at 
least for a time, and perhaps for life, enjoys to 
the full, the benefits of her fortune, and pros- 
pers generally." 

Pauline started to her feet with a bright 
cheek : 
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** Papa, kiss me ? You are the cleverest 
man in England." 

Within two days of this scene the greatest 
part of that admirable scheme had been put 
into execution. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



MB. CLTNE. 



Not all of it, however, not quite all. Mr. 
Leslie, and the jewels, and three hundred 
pounds, got safely to the continent, and 
Pauline, the weeping, fragile, tender wife, 
was the recipient of the large sympathies of 
two or three of the faculty, whom she pressed 
into her services ; and Macnellan, ill from the 
effects of the chloroform, and enraged to 
frenzy against his wife, was not believed in 
by Doctor Molson, who had before attended 
him for brain fever; he thought the poor 
man was suffering from temporary excitement. 
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but he hesitated to sign a commission of 
lunacy; and here Pauline betrayed herself 
by her anxiety^ " She was afraid of her life," 
she pleaded, then " had she not better keep 
strictly in her own apartments, or even leave 
the house and go and visit her friends until Mr. 
Macnellan's excitement subsided, as it must 
do under careful. medical treatment." 

But delay to Pauline was danger. Leslie 
had so confidently assured her of the success of 
the scheme, that she was impatient at its delay, 
and she was first fretful, then rude to Doctor 
Molson; from doubting, the good doctor 
began to suspect; from suspicion he gradually 
veered round to thorough distrust and dislike 
towards Pauline; he was still incapable of 
crediting the existence of such a vortex of 
wickedness in one so young and so fair, as 
her husband would have led him to be- 
lieve. But he doubted, he distrusted, he 
disliked her; and Macnellan clamoured for 
Clyne to be brought to him, and Clyne came. 
The good doctor and the good curate held a 
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long and secret conference, and the result of 
it was, the utter discomfiture of Pauline; 
the doctor was thoroughly roused against her, 
when he heard the dark surmises against 
Leslie, which the curate, reluctantly, and only 
to serve his dearer and suflFering friends, 
Martin and Ella, communicated to him. 
Mr. Molson went to see the dying burglar 
now just at his last gasp, and unable, except by 
signs, to express anything ; from this unfor- 
tunate he did not elicit much, but still he 
owned he was justly persuaded now of 
Leslie's villany ; and thus it came to pass, 
that the three, the husband, the clergy- 
man and the doctor, sat in conclave upon 
that weak and wicked thing Pauline, and 
the husband put her solemnly away from 
him for ever; he at first wished to expose 
her publicly, but Clyne pleaded for her, and 
Molson represented that he had no absolute 
proof of her attempt to murder him, whatever 
his convictions might be, so Macnellan made 
the very smallest settlement on her that could 
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in decency have been afforded, and Pauline 
was thus separated from her husband within 
four months of her marriage, not until she 
had heard the wonderful tale of how the 
Schoolmaster of Alton had turned out to be 
Macnellan's son, and that, therefore, she 
would have no hopes of his fortune after 
his death. 

" I am* glad to hear of your new found hap- 
piness," sneered Pauline. "I should have 
thought an identity established solely on the 
testimony of a dying pauper, and a cracked 
curate, scarcely conclusive." 

"Indeed," said Macnellan; "but I am the 
chief person concerned, I can make my will 
as I choose. To-morrow I send for my 
lawyers, and I have it all made in favour of 
my son^ supposed or real ; in the event of his 
death without issue, to go to the St. Jude's 
Hospital Doctor, always making a handsome 
allowance to my son's widow." 

And so Pauline was mortified at the last, and 
she took her rich wardrobe, a few pounds. 
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and her beautiful self, to the continent, where 
she jomed, no doubt, her amiable step-father, 
and both of them subsist to this day on the 
chary bounty of Macnellan. 

No doubt the lovely, innocent vrife, whose 
brutal, jealous, rich husband deserted her on 
a base and foundless suspicion, meets with 
hosts of admirers, lovers and friends, as well 
as that polished, smiling, clever, amiable step- 
father, for whom she appears to feel such a 
dutiful and pleasing affection. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



ANOTHER OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

Martin and Ella were a fortnight after this 
established at the Manor Court; and now 
would be a triumphal ending to our story did 
we aim at arriving at that poetical justice 
which it is argued ought to form the staple 
commodity of a novel, if only for the reason 
that our seeing so little of it in real life 
renders the idealising more refreshing; — an 
impartial justice compels us to state, however, 
that in this case the last fading scenes of our 
story are not dyed in rose colour. That 
Martin was sinking there could be no doubt 
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in the minds of any ; but Ella steadily refused 
to credit the possibillity of anything so terrible^ 
— ^in her wild, but earnest love, she still clung 
about him, still watched him while he slept, 
still flew to anticipate his lightest wishes, and 
with an eager impatience she hurried prepara- 
tions for his departure. Macnellan had be- 
come like a kind father to her in his honest 
strivings to win love from those whom he 
considered as his children ; he was more in- 
teresting than he has ever appeared in this 
history,— he was repaid, at least, with trust 
and aflfection, if with no deeper feelings. 
And now, with the first sighs of the April 
winds, the first tears of the gentle spring-time, 
Martin and Ella, and their crippled father, 
bade a long, long adieu to the shades of Alton. 
There was much grasping of hands with the 
good Doctor and the well-loved Curate ; there 
were presents showered down upon the poor, 
and even Kite's wife received five pounds as 
a farewell present, which stopped her grumb- 
ling for a time. And as the carriage rolled 
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past his old' lodgings, Martin, with a smile, 
pointed out to Ella the form of his quondam 
landlady hanging out clothes to dry on the 
garden line. 

The railway journey is now completed, 
and our travellers are established at a large 
hotel at Southampton, waiting for the sailing 
of the packet, and lounging in the cushioned 
recess of a window. Martin suddenly started 
to his feet, and called to Ella. 

"There goes Mrs. Leslie,'' said he, " and, 
by George I poor little Arnold ; I wish I could 
speak to her." 

And in less time than it takes to write, Ella 
had sent a messenger racing after the poor 
woman to tell her in a hurry that a 
gentleman at the great hotel wished to speak 
to her. In a few minutes more Mrs. Leslie 
stood in the presence of Martin Macnellan — • 
this is the first time we have given the School- 
master his real title. 

"Mr. Cruize," said Mrs. Leslie, turning 
white, "I have searched for you. I have 
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scraped together what I could towards your 
bill ; but I am very poor, very hard- worked, 
and I have only saved four pounds, and if you 
will let me seud a messenger to my lodgings, 
I will pay you that sum/' 

" I don't want it at all," said Martin. "In 
sending after you I was only actuated by 
simple, pure curiosity. Where have you been 
for the last six months that your husband's 
fate has been so singularly connected with 
mine?" 

"With yours?" 

" Yes, and my wife's," and Ella stepped 
into the room, and confronted Mrs. Leslie, 
who looked from Ella to Martin, in blank un- 
feigned amaze. When she heard all, how 
that Leslie had caused Martin to be arrested 
for asking for his bill to be settled, and had 
said that she had received the money, < she 
wrung her hands and ejaculated, "wretch, 
wretch!" then they found that she ]^ 
been in total ignorance of Pauline's marriage. 
She said she had left Mr. Leslie soon after 
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their quitting Alton, because of his brutality 
to her boys, and since then she had supported 
herself by needle work, poorly, but honestly, 
and only hoping all the time devoutly that 
she might never come across her vile hus- 
band. 

"But Pauline is your daughter, is she not," 
said Ella, and Mrs. Leslie answered with eon- 
fused restraint — 

^*Yes." 

But Ella said afterwards that she never 
would believe that she was the unhappy 
woman's child, and to this day that problem 
of who was who in the Leslie's family re- 
mains unsolved, but instead of paying Martin 
the hoarded four pounds, Mrs. Leslie received 
a handsome present from Macnellan, and Ella 
sent and purchased several bags of cakes and 
other dainties, for the refreshment and delight 
of the boys. Arnold and his mother went off 
loaded with the bounty of the rich. 

** Now I wonder very much," said Martin, 
^^ who that Leslie is, and what he has been ? 
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master's face is worn to ghastliness, but the 
kneeling, clinging wife, will not credit that 
the spirit is fast escaping from its shattered 
tabernacle, and he who formerly doubted the 
existence of a soul is now filled with an intense 
vivid belief in its reality, the physical strength 
in which he gloried and in which he trusted 
has wasted away from him, and he feels the 
immense vitality of that immortal essence 
which can never be destroyed. But will the 
power of volition remain to him, will he be 
able still to cling, unseen and unfelt, to Ella? 
No higher thoughts, no holier love, have been 
bom to Martin ; he is only conscious of a very 
real inward existence, a something that is to 
spring into a newer, stronger life, but he has 
po conceptions of the unseen. Earth, and 
its fulness of beauty ; creation, and its trans^ 
eendant glories ; love, in its mighty unqueneh- 
ableness, — these are the facts on which his 
soul rests ; he looks up at the pure sailing 
moon, and then across the rippling glory path 
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which she sheds over the world of .waters, 
and then out to that dimly-lighted, flashing, 
dancing spread of breakers, which lies all 
round the ship, and stretches into the mys- 
terious darkness of the distance, and he likens 
his parting spirit to that toiling ship, with 
beauty and freshness and glory close to 
her, and unexplored realms, around which 
his fancy paints, as leading into the 
world of shadows ; and gently he breathes 
these thoughts to the loving wife by his side. 
Ella answered neither by shriek nor tears, 
but with a long embrace, and then she 
jsaid : 

" All these are fancies, Martin, sick fan- 
cies, the sunny climate we are going to 
will restore your health; numbers have 
gone there in more advanced stages of ill- 
ness." 

** But, Ella, I do not even think I shall live 
to arrive there." 

She did not speak for a moment, then she 
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said, "In that case neither of us will live to 
arrive there." 

He raised himself upon his elbow and 
looked into her eyes, and their expression 
thrilled him. 

" You do not mean — " he began. 

" I mean that I will never survive you.'' 

He paused a moment, then he said, " I sup- 
pose, Ella, passioi^ is the most selfish phase of 
human nature ; I am to be torn from you 
now, just when in the frenzied ecstacy of my 
love, and it is a proof of the vileness of my 
heart, that your wild words impart a strange 
peace to me — she will not survive me, I say 
to myself, then I need fear no rival after this 
arm which embraces her, and this tongue 
which speaks to her, shall have become char- 
nel dust ; for this slight arm and those rosy 
lips shall have crumbled into chamel dust 
also, and no living lover will seek her in the 
grave." 

" Martin, what wild talk is this ?" 
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"It is the thouglit of a selfish, ignorant 
parting spirit. Ella, promise me to live for 
our child's sake, when I am gone." 

" Our child, which in that case will never 
be bom?'' 

Martin laughed wildly. 

" I did but use some good words, which a 
good man might have used under the circum- 
stances ; what is our child to me, who will 
never behold it ?" 

"What will it be to me, if you are 
gone ?" 

"Much, everything; a woman's true idol 
is her child ; to a man it is often next to 
nothing." 

They were silent ; at last Ella spoke 
again — 

" When Kate Hall went out of life, Martin, 
I wept, less for her than for myself; the 
awfiilness of death appalled me, and then the 
consciousness that I could do nothing more 
for one to whom I had not always been kind; 
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and I mourned at the thought of the inevit- 
able doom of all humanity ; it had never 
come home to me before that I, too, must 
die. I did not like the thoughts of death, 
then/' 

" Neither do you now." 

" No, because I know your life will be 
granted to me." 

His &ame shook with emotion, and he 
said : — 

" In my misery I have sometimes prayed 
for death ; now, in my happiness, I would fain 
pray for life." 

Ella sunk on her knees, and looked up into 
the solemn glory of the heavens. 

" Oh, God of Mercy !" she cried, " thou who 
hast put it into our hearts to love each other, 
spare my husband to me yet a few years, 
breathe anew into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and teach two erring, sinful mortals, to 
trust in thy goodness, and obey thy man- 
dates." 
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The prayer went up from an earnest heart. 

The Schoolmaster, speechless with emotion, 
joined his hands, but his lips refused utter- 
ance, and the ship shot on through the moon- 
light. 



THE END. 
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Nickel eleotro-silver handles, any pattern . . . 
Silver handles of any pattern < 

Bone and Horn Handles.— Knives and Forks 
per dosen. 

White bone han«lles « - 

Ditto, balance handles 

Black horn rimmed shoulders 

Ditto, very strong riveted handles 
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The largest stock in ^istenpe of Plate/ Dessert Knirea and Forks, In cases and otherwise, 
and of the new Flitted' FtlVtlirVtif^; ' ' 

WILLIAWI S. BURTON'S 

Oeneral • Fiuniiskl4g It^waiongiftj Catalogue 

MAY BE HAD GBaTIS, AND FREE BY POST. 
It contains upwards of 500 lUustrationB of his illimlted stock of sterling silver and ekctro- 
plate, nickel silver, and Britannia nieti^ goods, dish covers, hot-water dishes, stoves, fenders, 
marble chimney pieces, kitcbe^ railges, lamps, gaseliers, tea trayo, urns, and kettles, docks, 



tnlilc cutlery, baths, toilette wapb^/xui'PciT* ^ron and brass bedsteads, bedding, bedroom oabmet 
, etc , with lists of pMces, and plans of the 



furniture. 



^*^%?;^Tiaa 




^ LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 



Vir. ; 1, la, a, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 
'u Place : an4 X, Kewinaa Vard, London. 



E EN NEB DEEN&'S 

NEW NOVEL, 

THE 

SCHOOLMASTER OF ALTON. 

BY THE AUTllOB OF 
•'THE DULL STONE HOUSE/' &c. 



«THE SCHOOTiMASTBR OP ALTON is no ordinary character, 
nor is the author of the noYel on oidioary ¥rriter, for the former ia as per- 
fbddy orijg^ as is the ktter's stj^le. Ihe \^ork possesses All t&e 
pqaaacyidf the Sensatkm Novels, but'ihone of fh^ir immoral tendeneier 
It is oaqiMstbnAUj the haOi novel of We seaodn, with somd faults, bat 
iHntitoAMhle good qualities.*'— JS^e^x. \ 






ELEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES. 

Under the Patronage of 
Boyalty and the Aristocracy of Europe. 

ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OH. 

This Elegant and Fragrant Oil possesses extraordinary properties for 
promoting the growth, restoring, preserving, and beautifying the Human 
Hair. Price 3s. 6d. ; 7s. ; 10s. 6d. (equal to four smaU) ; and 21s. per 
Bottle. 

ROWLANDS' EALTDOR. 

This Oriental Botanical Preparation realizes a HEALTHY PURITY 
of Complexion, and a softness and delicacy of ddn. Soothing, cooling, 
and Durifying, it eradicates all Cutaneous Eruptions, Freckles, Tan, 
Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations. Price 4s. 6d. and Ss. 6d. per 
Bottle. 

ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 

Compounded of Oriental Ingredients — it imparts a Pearl-like white- 
ness to the Teeth, eradicates Tartar and Spots of incipient decay, 
strengthens the Gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. 
Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

Sold by Ohemufs and Petfiimers. 
Ask for '' BOWXiAWDS' " ArtieleB. 

MR. CYRUS REDDING'8 NEW WORK, 

IN 3 VOLS., 

"YESTERDAY 

AND 

TO-DAY." 

Being a Sequel to " FtfTY Ybars' Recollections.'' 

*' For half a century and upw^ds Cybus BBDDiNGh has occupied a 
prominent place amongst men o£. letters, and heen on terms of personal 
intercourse with our most celebrated litterateurs and |K>liticians. He was 
intimately acquainted and in oorrtspondence with Lewis, Wolcot, Topham, 
Slieridan, Lockhart, Canning, ^tt, Wilson, Hogg, Moore, Campbell, 
Sogers, Hunt, &c, and with Cu^er, Lan^l^, Suchet, Da Boure, Schlegel, 
De Stael, Montemont, aM other) distinguished foreigners, eminent in the 
arts, literature, and nnfjlUjihimnrrlTj ^Ir^r 




